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Demonstration of beginning tennis instruction, River Forest 





Tennis Club, River Forest, Illinois. Photo courtesy Marian 
Wallasky, Oak Park Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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EVERY RUN OF SEAL-O-SAN IS5 TESTED, 


SISTANCE TO RUBBER MARKING 







A tough endurance 
test is made in our 
laboratories on 
every batch of Seal- 
O-San. Simulating 
actual conditions, 
the test proves 
Seal-O-San will 
stay clean and 
beautiful even un- 
der hardest wear. 
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Butler U Gym, scene of Indiana High School Tourneys, is a Seal-O-San Floor 


THAT’S WHY 


® 


MAKES DAILY MAINTENANCE EASIER 


Because Seal-O-San resists rubber burns, daily maintenance is reduced. 
Dirt and moisture stay on top where they are easy to remove without 
costly scrubbing. That’s because Seal-O-San fills the pores of the wood 
so the dirt can’t get in. Most important of all, for basketball, the sur- 
face is slip-proof. Seal-O-San is easy to apply and inexpensive. You'll 
save enough in maintenance costs alone to pay for it. Try economical 
Seal-O-San this season . . . write for the facts today! 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana Toronto 
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Charts Booklet. Booklets sent free to coaches; all others pay 25c per copy. 


; 7 - Please send [] Facts on Seal-O-San, [| Basketball Coaches’ Digest, [) Shot 
Coaches Digest Shot Charts 
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The Conference Report and 
Professional Standards 





By 
T. M. STINNETT 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 


National Education Association’ es i 
Washington, D. C. i 


“The practical and the ideal; between these two 

there is no reconciliation, save in the finished work 
which their common effort has wrought .. . There are 
no ideal organizations, because there are no ideal people 
to organize .. . He who would be a doer of real things 
with real men must be a practical man; he must take 
men as they are.” 

This succinct statement might well serve as a: process 
of education in a democracy—the taking of men as they 
are, but with the eternal goal to help them become what 
they ought to be; to take imperfect conditions, inade- 
quate processes, complacent attitudes, downright re- 
sistance to change, and cause them to march, sometimes 
imperceptibly but always inexorably, toward ever- 
widening horizons of perfection. That is the fixed, yet 
ever-changing objective of sensitive education in a dy- 
namic society. Thus both the goals and procedures be- 
come moving configurations. 

As we read the report of the National Conference on 
Undergraduate Professional Preparation in Physical 
Education, Health, and Recreation the feeling grows 
that, measured by any yardstick, this is a significant 
pronouncement, a pronouncement which should find 
effective implementation in the fabric and pattern of 
American education. That implementation will not 
come overnight. It will come the hard way, as do all 
the significant developments that deal with changes in 
hunvan beings. 

This report, in philosophy, content, purposes, and 
objectives, so closely: parallels in its field the concept 
of the National Commission for the total field of teacher 
education that the writer would like to draw upon it to 
describe the activities of the latter and thus indicate 
how each may supplement the other. 

The National Commission was created in the summer 
of 1946 by the Delegate Assembly of the National Edu- 
cation Association for the specific purpose of becoming 
the voice of the teaching profession and of carrying on 
continuing programs of improvement in matters relat- 
ing to teacher selection, recruitment, guidance, educa- 
tion, certification, welfare, conditions of employment, 
and high professional standards. 


|" his Florentine Revery, H. H. Powers has said, 





An address presented before the Boston convention of the 
AAHPER, April, 1949. 
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The conditions which led to its creation are well 
known. The migration from teaching during and fol- 
lowing the war had reached such fantastic proportions 
that the public school system in America was threatened 
with a complete breakdown. This exodus had been aptly 
called the greatest professional migration in the history 
of the world. Standards were abandoned generally. In 
an effort to keep the schools open, the number of 
emergency teachers employed reached staggering pro- 
portions—about 1 in 7. Standards of preparation were 
lowered, lowered, and lowered again; the situation was 
chaotic. 

It became apparent that, if teaching were to reach the 
status of a profession, teachers themselves would 
have to assume the responsibility for establishing high 
standards of selection, preparation, certification, and 
public service, and enforce those standards. The Com- 
mission was established to become the medium by 
which the teachers of America might do this. Being 
an arm of the organized teaching: profession, it repre- 
sents and has direct contact and communication .with 
the one-half million members of the NEA; and through 
the state commissions which have been established in 
36 states, it has direct contact with the 800,000 mem- 
bers of state education associations. Thus it is in a 
position, through stimulation, participation, and the free 
interchange of ideas, to become the voice of the teach- 
ing profession in the United States in the determina- 
tion of professional standards. 

Its major activities are as follows: It holds an- 
nually a National Conference on some phase of teacher 
education in which educational leaders from every 
state in the union participate. The deliberations and 
findings of these conferences then are implemented by 
follow-up regional conferences held throughout the 
United States, in which a wider segment of pro- 
fessional leadership in every state participates. Fur- 
ther implementation follows in each state under the 
leadership of these participants and the parallel state 
commissions through the machinery of each state edu- 
cation association. Through study programs, discus- 
sion groups, and convention programs in thousands of 
local and district units throughout the country, a 
coalescing of the thinking of the teachers of America 
regarding standards for the profession is secured. 








Through this process, these standards find activation 
in legislation and state board regulation, upon recom- 
mendation of the state education associations. Also 
problems about which there has not been a crystalliza- 
tion of professional sentiment are channeled up from 
the states to the National Commission for exploration 
and study. Thus, there is constantly a two-way fer- 
ment of ideas and a two-way drive toward achieving 
higher standards. 

In addition the Commission engages in other sig- 
nificant activities. It sponsors and publishes annually 
a national study of supply and demand for teachers, 
providing for the profession for the first time authentic 
data on these vital bases of higher standards. It pre- 
pares and distributes selective recruitment materials 
which are used in local communities throughout the 
United States. It conducts studies projecting probable 
future demand for teachers. It publishes the report 
of the annual conference on teacher education for wide 
distribution among the teaching profession. It seeks 
to achieve higher standards of preparation and certifi- 
cation. It seeks to stimulate the development among 
the states of reciprocal relationships in teacher certifi- 
cation. It formulates policy statements on such mat- 
ters as salary schedules, teacher-pupil loads, working 
conditions, etc. 


The writer would like to indicate briefly three or 
four major areas of the work of the Commission and 
relate them to your Conference report. 


1. Selection, Screening, and Guidance——The Com- 
mission believes that careful selection, the application 
of valid measures of screening at the time of admis- 
sion and throughout the period of preparation, and 
continuous realistic guidance constitute basic aspects 
of adequate teacher-education programs. Recruitment, 
as such, is not the task we face nor the answer to 
the problem of providing the schools with qualified 
teachers. Rather, it is a whole series of related events, 
careful selection, rigid screening, continuous and real- 
istic guidance from the time of identification on through 
the pre-service period of preparation, and perhaps, for 
a probationary period of actual teaching afterwards. 
Here is the quota system for a democracy—not one 
of arbitrary limitation of numbers but one which fixes 
such high standards of admission ‘and preparation that 
only those who give reasonable assurance of outstand- 
ing potential competence are permitted to prepare for 
teaching. Here is the basic key to the achievement 
of the real profession of teaching. Wherever high 
standards of selection and admission are in operation, 
for whatever teaching fields, there are waiting lists of 
candidates for admission; and conversely, generally, 
where standards are low there are extreme shortages. 


It is clearly apparent from the examination of the 
data on teacher supply and demand that in almost 
every high school field more attention must be given 
to this aspect of teacher education. This seems to 
bear with particular emphasis upon the field of physi- 
cal education for men, and to a lesser degree for women. 
A recent study of the National Commission, Probable 
Demand for Teachers in the United States—for the 
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Decade 1949-50 through 1958-59—for the Period 1943. 
00, estimates that we shall need annually about 25,099 
new high school teachers on the average between now 
and 1960. Last year, according to the Commission’s 
study of supply and demand, higher institutions of this 
country prepared 35,525.1 This year preliminary fig. 
ures indicate that the number will reach 55,767. fp 
1941, taken as a typical pre-war year, the total number 
of high school teachers prepared was about 33,000, 
There is no question that, in terms of numbers, we 
already have a surplus of high school teachers in most 
fields and one estimate is that by 1952 we shall have 
accumulated a surplus of high school teachers in ex. 
cess of 100,000. 


In the physical education field the situation needs 
critical examination. Last year the colleges prepared a 
total of almost 3,937 men physical education teachers 
and 1,928 women for a total of 5,865 physical educa- 
tion teachers. This was more than 16 percent of the 
total number of high school teachers prepared. The 
production rate for men last year was 260 percent of 
that of 1941 and for women, 167 percent. In only two 
high school fields were these numbers exceeded—Eng- 
lish and Social Studies. 


This year figures from the Commission’s annual 
supply-demand study reveal that the production has 
jumped sharply again.” Complete reports from 41 states, 
and nearly complete reports from four additional states, 
show that higher institutions will turn out in 1949 a 
total of 6,048 men and 2,397 women physical education 
teachers. This is 317 percent of the 1941 production. 
For men the 6,048 represents slightly over four times 
the 1941 production. This year the 8,445 physical 
education teachers prepared is 15 percent of the total 
number of high school teachers prepared.* 


For 1949 one of each six high school teachers pre- 
pared is a physical education teacher. In 1941, the 
ratio was | in each 12. Compared to the total number 
of high school teachers prepared, the proportion of 
physical education teachers prepared has doubled. In 
actual number of men physical education teachers pre- 
pared, the number prepared in 1949 is more than four 
times the number prepared in 1941. 

Of course any figures about teacher supply and de- 
mand need to be qualified. In the first place, it ¢an- 
not be assumed that 34,000 high school teachers pre- 
pared last year and the newly prepared 56,000 this 
year are all teachers with thoroughly adequate pro- 
fessional preparation. The truth of the matter is that 
in thousands of instances these are people who have 
gone into teaching without intending to do so orig- 
inally. They are individuals who were enrolled in gen- 


1 Ray C. Maul. Teacher Supply and Demand in the United 
States. Washington, D. C.: National Commission on Teacher 
Education, National Education Association, 1948. 

2Maul, op. cit., 1949 edition. 

3The 1948 figures reported by Maul represent 83%, and the 
1949 figures represent 86.5% of the total college enrollment. 
Correcting the figures for 100% of the enrollment would indi- 
cate that the total production of high school teachers in 1948 
was 49,951 and in 1949, the total would be 64,464. The adjusted 
total in the physical education field would be: 1948—men, 
4,551;. women, 2,229; 1949—men, 6,991; women, 2,771. 
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eral institutions taking general courses, and who, in 
their senior year, faced with the necessity of employ- 
ment, find that by tacking on 16 or 18 or 24 hours 
of professional courses, they can qualify for state cer- 
tificates and thus become teachers. 

In the second place, there are still undoubted short- 
ages in some special high school fields in both urban 
and rural schools and in most high school fields in 
rural areas. 

Any appraisal of supply-and-demand figures must 
necessarily be in terms of present enrollments and 
present school services. What the future may hold 
with regard to desirable expansion of curriculum and 
services is purely a subjective consideration. It is 
quite true that thousands of our high schools are so 
small that they now offer only a college preparatory 
curriculum. Such services as vocational courses, guid- 
ance, fine arts, physical education, health, recreation, 
are not now available to a large proportion of our 
secondary school-age youngsters. 

It must be remembered, too, that all three fields, 
physical education, health, recreation, are relatively 
new ones and relatively unexplored. Another eventu- 
ality should be recognized here. Should the proposed 
National Health Services Act of 1949 become law this 
would immediately create a demand for professionally 
prepared health teachers far in excess of the present 
supply. 

All of the foregoing contain factors which could re- 
sult in expansions which would upset all calculations 
of teacher surpluses. 

But we must consider conditions as they are, and 
those conditions clearly indicate a mounting surplus in 
the physical education field. This situation is fraught 
with some grave implications which should be faced 
realistically. Failure to do so constitutes a threat to 
the achievement of adequate standards for this field. 

It should be said, as a matter of fairness, that there 
are some extenuating circumstances involved which 
tend to explain this abnormal bulge in the number 
of physical education teachers prepared by higher in- 
stitutions. But, as a matter of fairness also, it should 
be said that however blameless any of us might be 
for the development of this threatening situation, the 
impact upon high standards will not be lessened 
thereby. 

What are these extenuating circumstances? First, 
the preponderance of college enrollments since the war 
has, of course, been G.I. students. A greater proportion 
of these veterans naturally elect preparation for the 
physical education field than would be true of non- 
veterans. Also those young men in preparation in 
1941 for the physical education field, by virtue of 
physical fitness, were the first to be called into service. 
Their return to the campus after the war, naturally 
skewed the normal preparation figures in this field 
since the war. There is another circumstance which 
tends to lessen the gravity of the bare preparation 
figures: \these teachers are generally prepared for 
teaching on both the elementary and secondary levels, 
yet they are reported exclusively as prepared for high 
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school teaching. Also many, perhaps most, are pre- 
pared as multiple-field teachers. That is, they are not 
only teachers of physical education but teachers of 
health, or in some instances, science, or other fields. 
Yet in reporting them,. they are classified exclusively 
in the field of physical education. Again this tends to 
skew the data abnormally. 

However, as said before, these explanatory condi- 
tions soften but little the adverse impact of mounting 
surpluses upon desirable standards. The Occupational 
Outlook Handbook of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
gives an estimate of about 60,000 physical education 
teaching positions in the schools of the United States. 
Assuming as we did, in our estimates’ of the probable 
demand for teachers in the United States between now 
and 1960, that the leaving rate for high school teach- 
ers is about 7 percent (it would seem to be smaller 
for this field than for high school teachers in general) 
then the replacement need annually for physical educa- 
tion téachers would be about 4,200. While there are 
no valid data on the number needed annually for new 
teaching positions which may be created by. increased 
enrollment or the number needed to replace emergency 
teachers, it would seem that 1,000 would be a maxi- 
mum figure. Thus the number of new physical edu- 
cation teachers needed annually would appear to be 
not more than 5,000. Yet we are now preparing nearly 
9,000. This situation, especially regarding physical 
education for men, if the present trend continues, can- 
not help but threaten a breakdown of adequate stand- 
ards. One answer to this problem is the universal 
adoption and adherence to high standards of selection 
and admission to preparation, plus rigorous applica- 
tion of effectivé guidance and screening. High stand- 
ards of selection constitute the first step in grounding 
teacher education on the bedrock of sound, thorough 
scholarship and thus assuring respect for content and 
avoiding the persistent concept that teacher education 
is a diluted form of higher education. 


2. Standards of Preparation.—-The second approach 
to an assurance of an adequate supply of qualified 
teachers is high standards of preparation. The Na- 
tional Commission is advocating the immediate adop- 
tion by all of the states of the minimum professional 
preparation of four college years for all teachers and 
that this be raised to five years as quickly as possible. 
Generally, states have adopted the four-year standard 
for high school teachers and four have adopted the 
five-year standard; but only 18 have adopted the four- 
year standard for elementary teachers. Strange as it 
may sound, there are ‘still segments of the profession 
and large segments of the public who are not fully 
convinced that the job of teaching requires long, ardu- 
ous, thorough processes of specific professional prepa- 
ration. If we are ever to have a full staff of compe- 
tent practitioners in the classroom, the profession must 
insist on the establishment and enforcement of mini- 
mum standards of preparation, certainly no less than 
four years, and the author believes five. In the first 
place, it is impossible to prepare a teacher adequately 

(Continued on page 410) 
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riculum consisted of running, climbing, fly- 
’ ing, and swimming, and all the animals took 
all the subjects. 

“The Duck was good in swimming, better in fact 
than his instructor, and he made passing grades in fly- 
ing, but he was practically hopeless in running. Be- 
cause he was low in this subject he was made to stay 
in after school and drop his swimming class in order 
to practice running. He kept this up until he was only 
average in swimming. But average is acceptable, so no- 
body worried about that except the Duck. 

“The Eagle was considered a problem pupil and was 
disciplined severely. He beat all the others to the top 
of the tree in the flying class, but he had used his own 
way of getting there. , 

“The Rabbit started out at the top of the class in 
running, but he had a nervous breakdown and had to 
drop out of school on account of so much make-up 
work in swimming. 

“The Squirrel led the climbing class, but his flying 
teacher made him start his flying lessons from the 
ground up instead of the top of the tree down and he 
developed charley-horses from over-exertion at the 
take-off and began to get C’s in climbing and D’s in 
running. 

“The practical Prairie Dogs apprenticed their off- 
spring to a Badger when the school authorities refused 
to add digging-to the curriculum. 

“At the end of the year, the abnormal Eel, that could 
swim well, run, climb, and fly a little was made valedic- 
torian.” 

We are indebted to a secondary workshop at a uni- 
versity in the summer of 1942, for the curriculum fable 
just related. We are, at the same time, sympathetic 
toward the animal victims of the kind of teaching por- 
trayed. 

We realize that it was not intended that these fine 
animals be victims. No indeed! The teachers must have 
been chosen carefully for their understanding of the 
subjects they were to teach. No doubt each was well 
trained in skillful teaching methods, and each was de- 
sirous that his students maintain the highest possible 
standards of performance. Why, then, were the results 
so doleful when the intentions were so good? 

Could it be that the teachers were unaware of the 
students’ abilities and limitations in subject-matter areas 


“Ox time the animals had a school. The cur- 
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apart from their own chosen fields? Could it be that 
the same standards of performance were required of al] 
students irrespective of their natural aptitudes and jp. 
terests? Was the subject matter thus considered of 
such paramount importance that the students’ welfare 
was worthy only of secondary consideration? 

The question of teaching children or teaching facts 
has been answered quite arbitrarily in the elementary 
school. It is acknowledged that the development of the 
total child is the primary purpose and ultimate aim of 
elementary education. 

Acquiring skills and learning facts are considered 
important in the light of their contributions to the de- 
velopment of wholesome practices and attitudes. For 
example, in the elementary school, the physical educa- 
tion teacher places primary emphasis on the child's 
wholesome attitudes toward his teammates rather than 
on his skillful playing at the moment. The teacher feels 
that the child derives little lasting benefit if he acquires 
the highest possible degree of skill in throwing but fails 
to develop the more far-reaching ability to subordinate 
his own selfish interests to the welfare of the group. 
The physical education class thus becomes a “work- 
shop” in which democratic practices are evolved which 
will contribute to the social-emotional and mental as 
well as the physical development of the child. 

Wise teacher guidance is an essential at the elemen- 
tary school level. The first step in providing this guid- 
ance is to acquire an understanding of the individual 
child. A recognition of the child’s interests, abilities, 
stages of growth, home background, and needs enables 
the teacher to plan wisely those activities which will 
challenge and inspire maximum wholesome attitudes. 

Understanding specific individual differences is vir- 
tually impossible if a teacher sees each child but a few 
minutes a day. For this reason, the trend in the elemen- 
tary school is more and more toward having the class- 
room teacher teach all subjects. In this way she be 
comes more aware of the child as an individual who 
may excel in one field but may find great difficulty in 
another. She becomes a sympathetic person, who en- 
courages the child to establish individual standards of 
achievement which challenge his best efforts, but which 
enable him to achieve a degree of success commensurate 
with his ability. 

Had the animals in our fable been under the guid- 
ance of the classroom teacher, much of the social-emo- 
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tional, mental, and, yes, even the physical maladjust- 
ments might have been avoided. a 

“But,” you say, “can one teacher do justice to all 
subjects ? Is she qualified to teach the diversified skills 
demanded by so wide a range of subject matter?” 
That is the problem of the elementary school in a nut- 
shell! The classroom teacher must be trained in many 
fields. In-service training has thus become one of the 
most urgent needs of the teaching profession. There 
are several means of in-service training, among them 
being college courses, clinics, and workshops. Such 
courses and workshops are planned first to interest the 
teacher in the field, secondly, to supply a background of 
information on the subject, and thirdly, to offer specific 
suggestions concerning valuable teaching methods. 


One factor should eliminate much of the classroom 
teacher’s timidity about entering a new subject-matter 
field. Since her paramount objective, namely, the de- 
velopment of the total child, is the same throughout 
all areas of her teaching, certain basic methods are 
therefore common to all subjects. A new field of ac- 
tivity is thus not so strange as she may think. 


This was the discovery of one of the students in a 
curriculum workshop in physical education for elemen- 
tary teachers conducted recently under the auspices of 
the Graduate School of Western Reserve University. 
This student remarked that the workshop presented 
a good picture of the complete elementary program. 


Specific methods pertinent to teaching physical edu- 
cation were also presented, however, for the workshop 
was planned to meet the practical needs of the elemen- 
tary classroom teacher as a means of in-service train- 
ing based on the selection, presentation, and evaluation 
of activities for elementary school groups. 


That the workshop was presented at all was due in 
no small measure to the director of physical educa- 
tion at Mather College, Western Reserve University, 
who recognized the need of in-service training among 
elementary school teachers. The University, while not 
essentially a teacher-training institution, nevertheless 
provided the requisite facilities and gave its support 
to the new venture. 

A staff of consultants for the workshop included, in 
addition to the representatives of the University staff, 
several elementary school principals, supervisors, and 
teachers representing the broad elementary field. The 
complete roster of the workshop participants included 
a total of 42 as follows: upper elementary teachers, 14; 
primary teachers, 12; students, 3; assistant principals, 
3; men coaches and high school teachers, 10. 

The enrollment was drawn from the Northeastern 
Ohio Area. Small as well as large school systems were 
represented. The wide range of experiences, interests, 
and teaching areas made the group a genuine’ cross- 
section of the teaching profession, and many were the 
opportunities for sharing the varying viewpoints and 
opinions concerning the materials presented. 

The workshop meetings were held in the Mather 
College gymnasium, which was arranged to serve as 
classroom, library, and exhibit hall as well. Books, 
pamphlets, and magazines containing information per- 
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tinent to the various phases of the subject were as- 
sembled and were made available both for reference 
work and home study, since they could be withdrawn 
overnight. Comfortable and attractive chairs arranged 
in informal groupings along one side of the gymnasium 
invited students who wished to read and examine a 
wealth of material. Exhibits of children’s work dis- 
played on the walls indicated many ways of relating 
other subject matter to physical education. 

One of the most satisfying aspects of the workshop 
experience was the fine spirit of cooperation in the 
group itself. The members of the class participated 
willingly in every phase of the program. Each expressed 
satisfaction with the increased understandings and ac- 
tual enjoyment which such participation afforded. 


HE first few days were spent in organization, and 

in gaining an overview of the purposes, materials, 
and methods to be included in the course. These mat- 
ters accomplished, the group turned at once to the 
practical problems of teaching. 


A series of five teaching demonstrations by groups 
of primary and upper elementary children who par- 
ticipated in activities involving skills, stunts, and 
rhythms enabled the students to see portrayed the un- 
derlying philosophy of elementary school teaching. The 
natural responses of the children pointed to the reasons 
why certain methods of procedures were followed, and 
it was clearly evident that careful planning ‘must pre- 
cede every lesson. 

Necessary steps in this planning were pointed out 
by several of the teacher-consultants, who led the 
workshop group through various lessons, with the class 
itself serving as the “children” in the situation. The 
gioup was thus able to see not only the requisite pro- 
cedural steps from the standpoint of teachers, but also 
the difficulties of response from the standpoint of par- 
ticipating pupils. 

The class was then divided into groups, each of 
which elected a leader and chose a topic to be presented 
to the class as a whole. Preparation of these units of 
work required several class sessions, during which time 
the groups worked individually. It was in this prepara- 
tion that the democratic procedures emphasized in the 
elementary school were necessarily practiced by the 
members of the group. It was discovered that varying 
opinions had to be judged fairly, evaluated carefully, 
and treated with respect. Experienced members of the 
group shared information generously, but without domi- 
nating those who were less experienced. The latter felt 
free to advance ideas because they were met with re- 
spect. Some groups succeeded better than others in 
demonstrating the democratic practices, but in either 
case a recognition of the problems involved gave the 
participants an understanding of the problems confront- 
ing children in comparable situations. When the group 
preparatory work was complete, the individual mem- 
bers of the committee served as teachers of the work- 
shop class in presenting the material as it might be 
offered to an elementary school class. In this way, each 

(Continued on page 413) 
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1. What contributions can the physician make in 
planning the health program for secondary schools? 

The physician is a person possessing accurate knowl- 
edge and understanding of health and of the various 
factors which influence health in the community. All 
secondary schools should have a school physician who 
will function as a school medical adviser. When em- 
ployed as a school medical adviser he is expected to use 
all of his knowledge and skill in devising and execut- 
ing plans by which the schools can protect the health 
of pupils and can help pupils to maintain and improve 
their own health. Naturally, this planning involves 
others. The school administrator, health education 
teacher, nurse, dentist, physical education teacher, psy- 
chologist, home economics teacher, and others, all as- 
sist in making and carrying out plans to promote the 
best health of the pupils. Parents, pupils, representa- 
tives of professional and official health groups, and of 
voluntary health agencies might appropriately be rep- 
resented on the planning committee. 

2. How does the physician help protect and promote 
the health of pupils? 

Pupils need protection from accidents, fatigue, com- 
municable and chronic diseases, and undesirable emo- 
tional experiences. The physician helps protect and 
promote the health of the pupil by a careful physical 
examination based on an adequate health history. He 
outlines with the aid and cooperation of the school 
administrator written instructions for procedures to 
be carried out by school personnel in case of accidents 
and sudden illness occurring on school property. These 
instructions should be signed by the school physician 
and placed in the hands of all school personnel and 
posted wherever first-aid equipment is kept. He sees 
that all members of the staff are aware of their re- 
sponsibilities for the prevention and control of com- 


‘municable diseases. He plans for the periodic survey 


of sanitary facilities and for frequent observation of the 
effectiveness of housekeeping procedures. He advises 
teachers, principals, and supervisors to give considera- 
tion to the development of classroom procedures and 
administrative techniques which contribute to the so- 
cial and emotional health of pupils. He is active in 
promoting measures which protect and improve the 
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health of teachers and other school adult personnel for 
he knows their health influences their relationships 
with the pupils. 

The present-day school physician is as concerned 
with mental health as he is with physical health. The 
qualified medical adviser objects to the separation of 
physical and mental health. He is interested in the 
total personality and realizes that mental, physical, 
social, and emotional health are inter-related. 

3. Is the examination of pupils a function of the 
school adviser? 

The school physician examines pupils but this is only 
one aspect of his job and the modern school physician 
is active in the development of other procedures which 
help to appraise the health of pupils. He helps to or- 
ganize vision and hearing testing programs; if nec- 
essary, he arranges in-service programs through which 
teachers may become proficient in the techniques of 
these and other tests. He plans for the periodic weigh- 
ing and measuring of pupils. He develops a plan where- 
by health histories may be obtained, teachers’ observa- 
tions recorded, and other pertinent data gathered. This 
planning should result in a simple but comprehensive 





cumulative health record of each pupil from the day he 
enters until he leaves high school. Definite arrange- 


ments should be made for the health supervision of al § 


pupils, not just those having obvious health needs ob 


served by the teacher. The child with no apparent § 


physical or mental handicap should also have periodic 
medical examinations. These are given at three-year 
intervals in several large cities but the annual examina 
tion is preferred. 

The health record of the pupil should follow him 


with his scholastic record from school to school when § 


he transfers or is graduated. On written request of the 


‘family the health record of a minor may be furnished 
to his employer or directly to the pupil if he leaves § 


school. 

In recent years, partly because of the shortage d 
physicians and partly because the teacher is in a post 
tion to know the pupil better, much emphasis has beet 
given to the role of teachers’ observations in selecting 
pupils who should be referred for the health examina 
tion. The school physician gives precedence to these 
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pupils and is careful to see that pupils, teachers, nurses, 
and perhaps in special instances, parents receive clear- 
ly stated recommendations for follow-through pro- 
cedures. 

The planning committee should decide which of the 
other groups of students should receive the health ex- 
amination ranging in order on the basis of need and 
depending on the time the medical adviser has at the 
school. No set time is accorded the physician for the 
health examination. This again depends on the pupils’ 
needs. 

4, What follows the health appraisal procedures? 

In the past there has been too little health guidance 
following the appraisal procedures. School physicians 
recognize this weakness and strongly recommend the 
provision of health guidance services which will help 
each pupil to receive the medical and dental treatment 
or other care he needs. They recognize the necessity 
for each community to provide services for pupils who 
are not able to pay in full for these services. They 
should acquaint community leaders with unsolved health 
problems and unmet health needs with which they be- 
come acquainted through the medical examinations, 
health appraisals, and work performed with the pupils 
and school personnel. 

Everything possible should be done to promote the 
pupil’s self-realization which is a foremost purpose of 
education. Activities of this type by the medical ad- 
viser will do much to increase the growth and effec- 
tiveness of high school health programs. 

5. How does the school physician help handicapped 
pupils? 

The school physician is concerned with two aspects 
of the care of handicapped pupils. First, he is eager to 
see that they receive appropriate diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Second, he is desirous of having the schools 
provide the special adaptations which their disabilities 
require. Following his examination of handicapped 
pupils, he records on their cumulative health cards a 
statement of the disability which their handicaps pro- 
duce. His recommendations may include a shortened 
school day, a rest period, modified physical activities, 
instruction in lip-reading, or speech correction. In some 
instances he will recommend special placement as, for 
example, for those who are partially sighted or severely 
crippled. The school physician wants to see appropriate 
education programs provided for the mentally handi- 
capped and the mentally gifted for he knows that 
serious mental and emotional health problems can be 
created by asking pupils to do work not adapted to 
their ability. 

The school physician may initiate studies to deter- 
mine the number of handicapped pupils and the ade- 
quacy of programs for their care. 

6. Does the school physician have any responsibility 
for health instruction? 

The well prepared school physician recognizes the 
health instruction implications of his work with pupils. 
He answers their questions and explains and interprets 
his findings in simple terms. He realizes that his man- 
ner, his techniques, and his knowledge of health con- 
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ditions in the community influence pupils’ attitudes to- 
ward physicians and toward examinations. Further- 
more, he realizes that the health problems he discovers 
through his examinations may be correlated with the 
health instruction program. He suggests problems 
which he thinks should be emphasized in health in- 
struction. For example, he may suggest that in view 
of an epidemic of measles or smallpox, emphasis on 
certain aspects of communicable disease control would 
have community interest. 

Teachers may wish to consult him concerning the 
accuracy of statements appearing in material used for 
class purposes and they may want his opinion concern- 
ing health pamphlets, agencies, textbooks, and other 
resources. On special occasions he may accept an in- 
vitation to talk to a class concerning a health problem 
on which his advice is specifically needed. 

Today a school physician cannot fully take his im- 
portant place in the health instruction program unless 
he has a working knowledge of the philosophy and 
techniques of modern education. He must have an intel- 
ligent understanding of what the classroom teachers 
are doing for and with the children and how they are 
doing it. 

7. Do all school physicians assume the various re- 
sponsibilities which have been suggested? 

Three factors influence the extent to which school 
physicians, or school medical advisers accept the re- 
sponsibilities indicated. In the past many school physi- 
cians have had no special preparation for school health 
work. 

a. Preparation.—Recently, the American Public 
Health Association approved a report of its Commit- 
tee on Professional Education entitled “Educational 
Qualifications of School Physicians” in which it is rec- 
ommended that preference be given to physicians with 
special training and experience in pediatrics or internal 
medicine. The report also recommended special train- 
ing in public health and education for those physicians 
who will be full time “career men.” It seems obvious 
that good preparation of personnel is fundamental to 
effective school work. 

The accurate care of school emergencies depends 
upon a reasonable knowledge of surgery. Also the su- 
pervision of the athletes in athletic competitions re- 
quires considerable knowledge of surgery. 

b. Responsibility—The second factor influencing the 
work of the school physician is his place in the school 
organization and the degree of responsibility he is giv- 
en. The school administrator should recognize the 
professional status of the physician and his competency 
as a leader in the field of health. The administrator 
should clearly outline the responsibilities which the 
physician should assume and give the physician free- 
dom to develop and carry out a program which will 
attain desired goals. Specificity of assigned responsibili- 
ty will do much to increase the effectiveness of the 
school physician’s work. 

c. Daily Period.—The third factor influencing the 
work of the school physician is the amount of time 

(Continued on page 415) 
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A Participant Views G Riding 
Center 


Dear Mike, 

Some time ago I told you that I wanted you to hear 
about the riding center I attended last summer at 
Vassar. It isn’t easy to put it all into a few words, but 
today I realized what a profound effect it had on me as 
a teacher. Our college semester ends this week, and 
this marks the completion of a unit of teaching for me, 
since I experienced the “conversion” to basic riding. 
The students and I are enthusiastically agreed that I 
am a new woman, and a better one—as a riding teacher. 

The immediate cause for this outburst is the fact that 
I have just reread the questions from my last year’s 
riding exam and I have been obliged to write a com- 
pletely different kind of test, with a new point of view, 
and a new philosophy. Sometimes I use questions on 
tests, questions I have used before, when studies indi- 
cate that they are good questions. This year none of 
the old questions is a good one! 

While there and shortly afterward, I resented the 
fact that at the center the talk about riding presented a 
vocabulary that was strange and I thought esoteric. 
Now I find myself seeking the words used there, be- 
cause they were so completely appropriate and so ex- 
pressively adequate. I am glad there is a new vocab- 
ulary to use because it distinguishes a new and very 
sound point of view about riding. 

I was probably a difficult pupil, because I resisted 
any change in ideas. You know I have always ridden 
with an English saddle, around here referred to as a 
flat or park saddle. I am the only member of my riding 
club, the Prairie Ramblers, who rides one. But when 
I arrived in New York, from Kansas, I resented the 
implication that there was anything wrong with cow- 
boys, Western saddles, and stock classes! They sat 
around the table discussing the conventions of the 
Hunt. I pretended to confuse “rat-catchers” with 
mousetraps. Do you know what rat-catchers are? I 
didn’t either. They are some kind of checkered or 
striped shirts with funny neckties, worn as an informal 
costume on the hunt, and about as relevant to basic 
riding as a cowboy’s spurs or a lariat. Here I am telling 
you right away about basic riding. It took me a long 
time to find out, and I’m not going to hold out on you. 
I’ll try to tell you as easily as I can, and quickly. 

The idea is really a philosophy about horses and 
riders, which asserts that due to the structure of the 
horse, his mental abilities, and capacities, and the phys- 
ical limitations of puny man, the rider, it is well for 
man to learn what he can of the horse and in riding 
adapt his habits so that it is easy for the horse to re- 
spond to-his signals. This leads to very intense and 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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careful study, the application of the laws of the sciences, 
physics, mechanics, psychology, and education. Ridj 
becomes a fine art, and for authority we turn to the 
most universally accepted authority, the Olympic rider, 
Riding is really an art with international standards, 
and nothing. so specialized as the hunt, the -wester 
range, the polo game, or the society horseshow should 
set the standards. Fortunately the equestrian events jin 
the Olympic Games have well established principles, 
based on the scientific principles we seek, and which in 
a simplified form constitute basic riding. 

At first the idea of imitating the Olympic rider was a 
little terrifying, but as you know I always used to say 
“There is nothing too good for a Girl Scout,” and the 
same thing applies to my riding students. When shoot- 
ing at a star, one may as well aim for the stars in heay- 
en as for the electric light on the village water tank! 


By 
GLADYS TAGGART 


University of Wichita 
Wichita, Kansas 


Harriet Rogers and the Riding Committee have se- 
lected high standards and extremely competent judges, 
but their analysis of riding, and the simplifications of 
the essential fundamentals, which they call “Basic Rid- 
ing” are within the understanding of anyone who really 
wants to ride well. Does this sound mysterious? It is 
really so simple that one thinks “but of course; why 
didn’t I discover that myself?” 

The candidates, or students, at the Center were ac- 
tually all as eager-eyed and enthusiastic as I was, and 
the staff infinitely patient. We students felt a huge 
appreciation toward them for a very wonderful ex- 
perience. 

The Riding Center is a completely new institution, 
and because you or some of your friends might want to 
attend, I’d like to elaborate a little. You tell me that you 
read Miss Rogers’ article in the April, 1948, issue of 
the Journal. That explains the objectives in setting 
up centers: to establish standards for instruction in 
riding, and to give both instruction and ratings to teach- 
ers for schools and camps. ' 

To my mind they accomplished this very well. First 
of all, the committee clarified the issue by deciding not 
to try to specialize but to teach the fundamentals of 
riding, which may be modified and adapted to special 
ends, but which are truly basic. They have stated very 
clearly their standards and even outlined the tests in 
the Individual Sports Guide, published in the summer 
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of 1948. I shall not repeat what you will certainly 
want to read there, but will try to tell you how the 
experience affected me. 

The group attending a Center is limited. The candi- 
dates are adults who plan to teach riding. Some mature 
students are included, particularly those doing camp 
work. The group is also small, so that each one is given 
the same kind of individual help that we as teachers 
should give to our students. 

The idea that riding is best taught to individuals and 
that, even in small groups, as most of us have to teach, 
we actually teach individuals one at a time, seemed 
more clear as we worked. We also learned to teach 
largely from the ground—observing critically and with 
more concentration than is ever possible for a mounted 
instructor to have. While the usual official rating is a 
test of one’s ability to officiate in a game or sport, it is 
impossible to judge how one teaches riding without see- 
ing how one’s students perform. Hence ratings in rid- 
ing are based on actual riding performance, and the 
understanding of the principles of it, along with some 
knowledge of methods. 

At the August Vassar session eight candidates and 
four instructors and judges made up the personnel. We 
“students” were aged from the teens to the forties and 
included undergraduates, private teachers, and camp 
and college instructors in riding. Our experience varied 
from a few years to almost a lifetime of riding. We 
lived in the charming Alumni House, and had most of 
our meals there. 

Our programs consisted of riding and observing each 
other's riding with increasingly intelligent eyes; dis- 
cussions (under careful guidance), question-and-an- 
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swer sessions, films, and evaluations. The first few days 
were given over to the establishing of a correct picture 
for basic riding, the horse moving effciently ahead with 
natural free gaits and gestures, the rider adjusted to 
the moving horse so as to achieve unity with the horse, 
security for the rider. By correct and judicious selec- 
tion of mounts these concepts became established, along 
with understandings concerning: the capacities of a 
horse so that one could avoid abusing a horse. 

We became suddenly aware that whether one wishes 
it or not, “schooling” or training a horse, occurs in 
each riding experience; that a horse performs best for 
you when not excited or bored, but pleasantly re- 
sponsive; that “tact” is a subtle thing, in the use of 
hands, and the distribution of weight as well as the 
use of legs. The use of controls to produce given re- 
sults may begin by being firm but possibly without tact, 
and gradually improve until the control signals or aids 
are so gentle and fine as to be hard for anyone to see. 

Most of us had horses at home, and I think we each 
devoted ourselves to the notion of giving “Jo” a better 
chance to perform for his rider. We worked very hard, 
and had some of the hottest, stickiest days in the world 
to live through, but we had fun, too—swimming, tour- 
ing the countryside, and lots of informal chatting, com- 
paring notes, etc. For me, it was especially wholesome 
to live through the experience of being a pupil instead 
of a teacher. Now I know how they have to sweat it 
out, and some of the anguish of apparent failure, and 
the triumph of comparing early failure with later im- 
provement. 

Without exception, we were all soon dedicated to 

(Continued on page 414) 
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C's the R Harry A. Leighton, tennis professional 
at the River Forest Tennis Club, River Forest, 
Illinois, has set up an effective program placing 
emphasis upon junior development in tennis. “Cap,” as 
he is known to all his pupils, starts some children at 
the early age of seven. In two or three years some of 
these youngsters are hitting as well as many of the 
older members. The story behind this program can 
be told by relating three important aspects of the pro- 
gram: (1) basic work, (2) stroke development, (3) 
motivation. 

Included under basic work are body development 
and control, ball control, judgment, timing, and foot- 
work drills. All of this work, as outlined, is applicable 
either to a club or school situation. Partners instead of 
instructors may be used as test examiners. Partners 
also may be tossers for the footwork drills. School and 
inter-school tournaments can be arranged. 

Every beginner starts his lesson with a five-minute 
rope-skipping drili. He skips for thirty seconds and 
rests one minute. 

Work on a beginner’s pre-test follows the rope skip- 
ping. Four exercises are included in this pre-test. These 
are excellent for wrist and arm strength. Before using 
the racket, each exercise should be done completely by 
bouncing the ball from the open hand. Then the racket 
is used. The pupil may use any grip desired and place 
the hand anywhere on the handle. 

At this point, the clock pattern of a tennis ball should 
be explained. Assuming that twelve o’clock is at the 
top of the ball when held in the hand, and six o’clock is 
at the bottom, explanations can be made that for Test 1, 
the ball should be hit at twelve and for Test 2, the ball 
should be hit at six. 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 








A Tennis Program 
for Beginners 


By 


MARIAN WALLASKY 


Oak Park Township High School 
Oak Park, Illinois 


“Cap” Leighton teaching the forehand swing to a group of beginners, 


The following points would be given during appro- 
priate lessons. For the forehand, the ball would be hit 
at three o’clock through to nine. For the lob, the ball 
would be hit from four o’clock through to ten. Ona 
serve, the ball would be hit at two o’clock. 

The exercises for the pre-test are as follows: 

1. Bounce the ball from the racket to the ground 
one hundred times in succession. This should be done 
at various levels, once with bent knees and again with 
straight knees. 

2. Bounce ball up in the air from racket one hundred 
times in succession. 

3. Alternate hitting five up and five down one hun- 
dred times in succession. The racket head must be 
turned over between the ups and downs so that the ball 
is hit on the same side of the racket face each time. | 

4. Pick up the ball from the ground with racket. This 
is done by placing the top end of racket face on the ball, 
lifting the racket head about two feet, and hitting down 
on the ball for the first tap. Fast wrist action enables 
the pupil to continue the ball tapping after the first 
strong hit. 

When a pupil has completed these tests, the instruc- 
tor will know that basic control and strength have been 
attained. 

How to play the game of tennis is always included in 
every first lesson. This is done by the throw-and-catch 
method. If the youngsters are strong enough, they 
serve by throwing the ball from behind the baseline into 
the service court and use the entire court for play. If 
the throw is weak, they start from the service court 
line and use only the service court area for all their 
play. After the server has thrown the ball for service, 
the receiver catches the ball, after the first bounce, and 
immediately throws the ball back across the net. All of 

(Continued on page 408) 
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Meeting Local 


Recreation Needs 


By 
EARL MURRAY 


and 
CHARLES A. REEVES 


China Lake Elementary Board 
China Lake, California 


These boys are putting their vacation time to good use. 


California, an unheard-of area in the Mojave Desert, 

and beamed upon a score of youngsters, rabbits, and 
rattlesnakes. A year later, the United States govern- 
ment had established a Naval Ordnance Test Station 
there. There was a war to win and the station had be- 
come a frenzied beehive of activity. A planned recrea- 
tion program was unheard of as there was no time to 
spend in play for adults or youths. At that time there 
were some 300 children with nothing to do, thus creat- 
ing a number of problems. 

In the summer of 1945 a committee of parents went 
into conference with Navy, school, and PTA officials. 
It was agreed that something must be done. There 
were now 500 children, and the number of problems 
had increased proportionately. There were no parks or 
playgrounds, no swimming pools, no corner “coke” 
shops with the ever present “juke boxes,” no place for 
the youngsters in a crowded community of 8,000 people 
to go. 

As a result of the meeting some constructive sugges- 
tions were made and a plan of action outlined. A de- 
serted mess hall soon became a teen-age canteen. A 
vacation period of deviltry and unhappiness became a 
planned recreation program under the skillful direction 
of trained leaders. Out of all this has come the Com- 
munity Recreation Program under the China Lake 
Elementary Board which provided a_ constructive 
leisure-time program for 1200 youngsters with elective 
educational courses and planned recreation during the 
summer of 1948. Within a three-year period the com- 
munity working together has developed an extensive 
daily program of leisure-time activities for all age 
groups in a rapidly growing community. This took co- 
operative action. 


| N 1943 the summer sun shone down on China Lake, 
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For the primary age groups (from kindergarten 
through the second grade) certificated teachers were 
hired to instruct the children in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, arts and crafts, music, swimming, dancing, and 
dramatics. Their daily program is four hours in length 
and is varied often enough to keep the children inter- 
ested. Each group of 25 or 30 children also has the 
constant supervision of a non-certificated college-age 
play leader. These girls meet each group as the pro- 
gram opens in the mornings, taking the children from 
activity to activity and assisting the instructors. In 
addition to the many contributions to the program this 
experience provides good training for the assistants 
many of whom are planning to be teachers and recrea- 
tion leaders. This primary group is the largest and the 
daily attendance is better than any other group in the 
entire program. Starting with an enrollment of 60 in 
1946, the number of participants increased to 458 in 
1948. 

Twice during the past season the primary section 
has entertained the parents at Family Night programs 
with rhythm band numbers, dances and plays. Snow 
White was the feature playlet during the past summer. 

The intermediate group includes all the third, fourth, 
and fifth graders. Their program includes all of the 
above activities with the addition of instruction in be- 
ginning wood shop, the use of the library, the funda- 
mentals of modern sports, folk dancing, photography, 
and horsemanship. A total of 412 were enrolled in this 
group last summer. In addition to the instructional ses- 
sions, this group participated in 26 contests and exhibits 
and presented numerous plays and dramatic skits. 

The upper elementary and high school age group was 
given an opportunity to enroll in either beginning or 

(Continued on page 416) 












Editorials 


UR Texas: friends suggested a 

unique theme for the 1950 an- 
nual convention of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation scheduled for 
Dallas, April 18-22, 1950. The theme was adopted at 
the meeting of the Convention Committee at Boston 
on April 23, 1949. The roundup can take place during 
the 1949-50 year as the AAHPER, through its mem- 
bers and affiliated organizations, joins with other 
groups and professional organizations in an effort to 
improve individual and community living. 

At the time of this writing the estimated member- 
ship in the Association will total between 19,000 and 
20,000 on June 1, 1949. Here is a team on which all 
members can play; it has no substitutes and no star 
players. Its contributions will depend upon the quality 
of its teamwork to achieve the goal of more effective 
living in a democratic society. 

In striving to attain that goal, as in a roundup, there 
must be cooperative endeavor in which the AAHPER 
can and should play a vital role. It can serve as a 
leader in unification of the forces in health education, 
physical education, and recreation without any inten- 
tion of causing any group involved to lose its identity. 
Jointly with other professional groups and agencies— 
public, quasi-public and voluntary—it can implement 
programs, reports, and resolutions designed to improve 
community living. 

An analysis of the stated objectives of the profes- 
sional organizations engaged in health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation reveals a striking similari- 
ty. However, differences occasionally appear in methods 
and procedures of attaining objectives. As individuals 
and groups seek a common aim, agree upon objectives, 
and discuss methods and procedures of attaining such 
objectives, they inevitably arrive at points of agree- 
ment which they jointly support. Frequently, too, 
points of disagreement are reconciled. 

What are the implications of the preceding state- 
ments for the AAHPER? An organization with pro- 
fessional integrity must judge its methods and pro- 
cedures in terms of what it is doing to enrich the lives 
of children, youth, and adults rather than by the anti- 
cipated effect of exalting or promoting the organiza- 
tion for selfish purposes. Members of the Association 
can extend its influence and expand its services by de- 
termining at local, state, district, and national levels, 
with other individuals and professional groups, common 
objectives and the methods and procedures of attain- 
ing them. In this process we shall note more agree- 
ment than disagreement. We can then move forward 
in a united drive to expand health education, physical 
education, and recreation services and opportunities. 

“Roundup on.the Range” suggests, in addition to 
teamwork, identification of assignments and acceptance 
of responsibilities. The tasks to be accomplished in the 


“Roundup on 


the Range” 
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“wide spaces” are understood by all participants: the 
motives are clear to all. The extensive vista enables 
an overall perspective—unification rather than isok. 
tion and separation of professional interests. 

A new year lies ahead. The 1949-50 Board of pj. 
rectors and the Dallas Convention Committee met fol. 
lowing the recent Boston convention. A Saving in As. 
sociation funds and an earlier-than-usual start in cop. 
vention planning resulted from the meeting of the Cop. 
vention Committee at Boston. Persons responsible for 
planning programs are urged to start at an early date. 
Tentative programs should be submitted in time to 
meet the deadline date of December 15. Final copy 
should be at national headquarters by January 15 for 
publication in the March issue of the Journal before 
the convention and for the delegates’ printed program, 
Your cooperation in this matter will be appreciated, 
particularly by the national headquarters staff, the con- 
vention manager, Foreman A. A. Buschman, and his 
ranch hands. 

The health education and physical education diyi- 
sions now have elementary school, secondary school, 
and college sections. The reorganization provides for 
greater consideration of the interests and needs of 
elementary and secondary school teachers. It is hoped 
that the reorganization will result in increased attend- 
ance, professional stimulation, and more actual par- 
ticipation of elementary and secondary school teach- 
ess at conventions. The recreation division now has 
three sections, public, voluntary and youth-serving 
agencies, institutional and industrial. Members of the 
recreation division believe that such organization will 
provide a basis for interesting and stimulating pro- 
grams. 

During the past year the Board of Directors ap- 
proved a report on the duties of officers. The duties of 
some national officers were defined in writing for the 
first time. Without interfering with the autonomy of 
state and district associations, the duties of state and 
district presidents and members of the Board of Di- 
rectors were defined for the first time insofar as they 
relate to the national association and national conven- 
tion. It is hoped that when the lists of duties are re- 
ceived and assumed by state, district, and national of- 
ficers a more smoothly functioning organization will re- 
sult. The duties as outlined represent an attempt to 
spread responsibilities and to suggest a means of chan- 
neling information from the national association 
through the district and state associations to the “grass 
roots” and vice versa. 

Early in 1949 I endeavored to obtain from members 
of the Association throughout the country the names 
and addresses of persons who had demonstrated their 
ability and willingness to render professional service 
at state and district levels. Such lists are being used 
now as committee appointments and other assignments 
are being made at the national level. A sincere effort 

(Continued on page 420) 
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Bringing Modern Dance to 


Secondary Schools 


LD @ @ 


Fig. 1. Bounces and stretches. Bow-sit position with elbows outside the knees. 


By 


(a) starting position, (b) bounce, (c) return. 


EMILY K. LANDRUM 


State Teachers College 
Farmville, Virginia 


o 


a fundamental skill is part of a Virginia project 

on dance forms the objective of which is the dis- 
covery of a method of getting dance across to teachers 
and students who are usually more sports minded than 
dance minded. The project, instituted by State Teach- 
ers College at Farmville, is divided into two parts: the 
college dance teacher is sent directly into the public 
schools in an area surrounding her college to teach 
sample lessons to junior and senior high school girls, 
and the college organizes and conducts a Dance Day 
for girls of neighboring high schools. 

It may seem heresy to sports teachers and’ dance 
specialists alike to consider approaching dance from 
the standpoint of fundamental skills in line with the 
traditional approach to sports. Dance can, however, 
be on a par with other big-muscle activities of the phys- } 
ical education program if the sports teacher will analyze! 
the reasons why she is doubtful about where and how 
to begin dance teaching and what her goals should be; 
or if the dance specialist becomes aware of the fact that 
breaking down dance into techniques is a most per- 
sistent and significant factor in the teaching of dance. 
Both teachers and students can be brought to under- 
stand that skills and techniques are just as necessary to 
success in dance as they are to success in tennis, soccer, 
or any other sport. 

Only too often after teaching one or two sample les- 
sons for secondary school girls, the college dance 
teacher will find that she has been teaching over the 
heads of her students either approaching dance as an 


"T= fandames modern dance to high school girls as 
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art form without analyzing what she is doing, or failing 
to take into consideration the anatomical and physio- 
logical principles guiding movement of the human 
body. Too many college instructors have been so busy 
justifying dance as an art form that they have forgotten 
that it is first of all a big-muscle activity and as such 
need not be kept separate and apart from other activ- 
ities of the physical education program. 

Junior high school girls as a rule are not as interested 
in dance as they are in sports but they are not as body 
conscious as their senior high school sisters and can be 
appealed to through their interest in sports if the in- 
structor can demonstrate that form and skill are as 
necessary to one as to the other. Here is the cue for 
dance and sports teachers to meet on common ground, 
the fundamental awareness of the body itself, both an- 
atomically and kinesiologically. Dance involves mus- 
cular techniques for manipulating the body and moving 
it through space which are comparable to the specific 
skills required in sports. If dance is put on this basis 
neither the teacher, who has to teach it, nor her pupils 
who have to take it, will resent the activity. Students 
prefer sports because they know sports and we need to 
realize that most individuals like certain things best be- 
cause they know them. These “liked best” things are 


a part of their habitual make-up. How can the teacher | 


like dance when she herself does not know it? 

The usual approach to dance through much floor 
work, or through definitely set patterns of movement 
does not appeal to the junior high school girl as it 
does to the older and more mature student. For this 
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reason a typical first lesson for this age group is built 
around skipping, which, broken down into its elements, 
has been found to be one of the best means of develop- 
ing a dance-minded group. Within twenty minutes the 
most recalcitrant group forgets any feeling of self- 
consciousness. Students start walking in circle forma- 
tion, then change to running, skipping, and sliding. 
After a brief experience with these varied locomotor 
rhythms the instructor asks the group whether they 
think they know how to walk, run, skip, and slide. The 
answer has always been in the negative, but inad- 
vertently they are becoming aware of beats within their 
own bodies and are noticing the differences between the 
locomotor movements attempted. They are then asked 
to consider what they have just been doing in terms 
of movement skills comparable to learning to kick a 


soccer ball from the inside of both feet, off the instep, 


or dribbling. Usually they have never thought of such 
a parallel before, nor has their physical education 
teacher. 

The next step is to teach the skip, starting with a 
walk, body bent at the waist, trunk and arms hanging 
loose and relaxed. One learns to feel the body literally 
hanging from the hips where the movement for the walk 
and the subsequent skip begins. After recognizing this 
feeling of hanging loosely, and sensing the origin of 
movement in the hip region, the group progresses to a 
jig skip (step, hop) retaining the same bent-over-at- 
the-waist position. Stress is laid on lifting from the 
hips, keeping the legs well under the body, trying to feel 
the whole foot coming into contact with the floor, giv- 
ing in the ankle, knee, and hip joints as the body weight 
comes down. The students will probably laugh at see- 
ing others, like themselves in such a position, but it is 
important to break down self-conscious worry about 
one’s looks and if the teacher will casually say that she, 
herself, looks as silly as the pupils, that always helps. 
If that doesn’t suffice it may be explained that any skill 
has to be broken down into its parts or elements if the 
whole thing is to be learned. 


The same mechanics of movement is now attempted 
in an upright position followed by a normal skip in- 
volving a lift from the hips, a use of the whole foot, and 
a natural arm swing. When asked if there is a difference 
between what they have just learned and their first ex- 
perimental skipping in a circle, most can admit to them- 
selves that they are moving differently. They had 
never thought the skip was like that but had taken it for 
granted in the same way that most people take walking 
for granted, as something we have always done and 
will do. 

Variations and improvisation on a skip pattern fol- 
low next. Changes of direction are stressed, forward, 
backward, diagonally or in a circle corresponding to 
the phrasing underlying much of folk and certainly of 
square dancing. This method is most helpful in making 
such rhythms habitual. A locomotor movement se- 


quence is another useful device for breaking down the 
feeling of inadequateness as regards dance. Often the 
instructor can help by dancing across the floor with any 
group which may be timid or shy about moving alone. 
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Fig. 2. Bow-sit position with elbows between the knees. (a) startin 
position followed by bounce as shown in Fig. 1, (b) return. Stren 
oing over as iow as in Fig. 1. but let the feet come a little farther 
orward to accommodate the trunk and arms within the arc of the 


‘legs. “Elbows out”. gives a feeling of getting closer to the floor 


and is better for beginners. “Elbows in” will lead toward a better 
extension of the spine as used in modified Martha Graham contractions. 


The following sequence might be used as a basis for 
making a simple dance from a movement pattern: 


4 skips forward, 4 diagonally forward L, 8 counts 
clapping (a clap on every other beat or 2 claps to 
a measure) while turning in place as the next 
group begins the sequence. 


If time permits, a variation might be presented such 
as: 
4 skips forward, 4 diagonally forward L, 8 counts 
for a % turn R and walking forward with or with- 
out clapping. Repeat in line of direction. 


The above pattern is especially good for developing 
a feeling for space and combined with the first pattern 
could become a simple dance. 

Since young girls like working with someone else, at 
least two girls together, or three or more, depending 
on the space, should start the pattern across the floor 
while the rest of the group is lined up in similar group- 
ings ready to begin their turn one phrase or pattern be- 
hind the group ahead of them. If improvisation is the 
aim, the instructor should set one or two ways of doing 
a pattern before asking the group to invent its own 
variation. No group should be left high and dry as far 
as creative movement is concerned. 


HE approach to dance for the senior high school 
group should differ from that for, the junior high 


' school. Senior high -students are aware of themselves 


bodily and emotionally, and this awareness should form 
the basis for teaching them. There are certain ways for 
the body to move in relation to its parts, the legs, torso 
or trunk, the head and arms. There are certain muscles 
which one must become aware of in dance, just as 
there are in sports or swimming. However the indi- 
vidual with an extensive sports background and little 
or no dance experience will have difficulty at first in 
dance since different sets of muscle groups are involved. 

Any beginning class for this group, as for a college 
group, should start on the floor, certainly in the begin- 
ning, for muscles can best be conditioned for movement 
when the body assumes the most stable position. One 
gradually leads up to activities in a standing position 
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Fig. 3. Long sitting position with knees easy or bent, hands at ankles, body slightly bent towards feet. Flex and 
extend hips, knees, and ankle joints simultaneously. (a) starting position, (b) flexion, (c) extension. This 
helps the performer to sense the feeling of moving bulky muscles in a natural way which is basic to all activities. 


Fig. 4. Stride position. Alternate bounces over L and R legs followed by bounces in the middle position. (a) starting position, (b) bounce L, 
(c) bounce R, (d) bounce middle. In R and L bounces both arms should be near or af the ankle; in middle bounces the forearms should be 





oot gd fe 


Fig. 5. Stride position. Bounce with opposite arm reaching toward toe of leg taking bounce while other arm reaches in opposite direction. Middle 
bounce same as before. (a) starting position, (b) reach R to L, (c) reach «t to R, (d) middle. This is especially good as a stretch and twist for 
trunk, lower back, and thigh muscle groups. 
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adding a little more each day. A typical lesson plan tor a 


group of high school beginners could include the fol- 
lowing: 


The Walk 

1. Cross-legged sitting position with hands at knees. Rock 
from R to L to feel as if sitting on two bony bumps, the 
ischial tuberosities which are meant to be used in sitting. Piling 
up the main body weights, hips, shoulders, and head: 

a. Stretch from last rib to front of pelvis. 

b. Lift chest naturally. If the shoulders are over the hips, 
the chest will assume a naturally lifted position, but to help 
sense the feeling of extension throughout the whole spine, push 
the upper torso or trunk a little forward so the body will feel 
“top heavy.” 

c. Push the top of the head to the ceiling as if hanging by 
a hair on top of the head. Feel shoulders lowering as head 
and cervical spine pull out of the shoulder girdle. 

Alternate slumping and extension of the spine as if keeping 
these weights piled up over a base consisting of the knees, hips, 
and ischii. Body sits high as it balances itself over the ischii. 
Try to sense pulling out of both girdles, the hips first, leading 
up the spine and pulling out of the shoulder girdle. 

2. Standing position. Feet an inch or two apart, toes ahead, 
arms at sides with weights pulled up as when sitting, but sens- 
ing that the triangular base is narrower, being made by the 
feet this time. Keep eyes straight ahead at natural level for 
one’s own height. Rock forward and backward from heels to 
balls of feet. Rock from heels to outer borders of feet, then 
to balls of feet, feeling definite pressure under big toe where it 
contacts the floor. Demonstrate that the foot is used as a tripod, 
a triangular base again, and that the forward-backward move- 
ment of the body is a natural one for it is in everything that 
we do. 

3. Locomotor progression. Leg swings forward and _ back- 
ward with a step forward on the last beat or swing. Use the 
foot as a tripod, stressing that the swing from the hips is im- 
portant in walking as well as the reach of the step, the shifting 
of body weights to the forward or walking foot, and pushing 
off from the ball of the foot. These give the walk life or spring, 
and make use of the muscles that are designed to do just that. 

a. Walk on a 4: Take 3 forward-backward swings then 
a step forward as the last swing comes forward. Start the whole 
from a backward to forward motion, or as a backswing which 
is important in giving any force or distance to kicking a ball 
on the athletic field. 

b. Walk on a 3: Decrease the swings to 2, then a step 
forward. 

c. Walk on a 2: Single leg swing, then a step. 

d. Normal or natural walk. 

4. Response to walk in 4/4 rhythm. 

a. Walk on every beat, and then every other beat. 

b. Walk with changes of direction and varied tempo, ampli- 
fying the idea of phrasing as described in the junior high school 
lesson. 

(1) On every other beat: walk, 4 forward, 4 backward, 
and 8 on a diagonal. 

(2) Contrast slow (every other beat) and fast (every 
beat): 4 forward (slow), 8 backward (fast) or 8 in a circle 
(slow) ; 8 forward (slow), 8 backward (fast), 4 on a diagonal 
(slow), or 8 (fast) on this same diagonal. 

c. Changes of direction with a one-measure pause: 

(1) 4 measure sequence: 4 forward (fast), pause 1 
measure, 4 on a diagonal (slow). 

(2) 4 measure sequence: 4 forward (slow), 4 forward 
(fast) pause 1 measure. 

(3) Longer sequence: 8 forward on a diagonal (slow) as 
if looking at something to the R or L, pause 2 measures, walk 
fast to L or R of room in opposite direction. 

5. Improvisation developing a walk into dance form on the 
theme of a crowd on a busy street where everyone has come 
to shop or just look. Divide class into as many groups as time 


and space allow. Have everyone participate, using those who 
seem a bit shy yet in the first or second group. Scatter the 
most responsive individuals so that 1 or 2 of these are in ea, 
group. 

a. Group I: 8 slow walks as if looking at something con- 
stantly to the L, pause, face R, repeat across the room. 

b. Group II: 4 slow walks forward, 4 fast walks on q 
diagonal to the L, pause 1 measure, repeat across room. 

c. Group III: 4 walks forward (fast) as if shopping lig 
is in hand, or hurrying along, pause 2 measures, 4 slow walks 
on a diagonal looking in that direction constantly, repeat pattern 
across room. 

d. Group IV: One or two couples spaced a bit apart, 
strolling along and looking overhead until they get to another 
group which has paused; here they pick up that group’s ge 
quence through once or partially through and then return to 
their original movement theme until across the room. 

e. Group V: One or two people (if spaced to fit into one 
of the other groups as they either repeat or end their sequence) 
make a direct path across the room, looking neither R nor | 
but constantly straight ahead, preferably in fast tempo, even 
quickening it as they get to the middle of the room. 

f. Group VI: Someone, after Group III starts, zig-zags in 
movement patterns as if dodging in and out among the crowd, 
This can add the humorous touch by using a combination of fast 
steps until someone ahead has paused; turn and start in the 
other direction, pause, then streak across avoiding everyone, 

The whole improvisation may be done without musical ac. 
companiment although any lively American tune may be used 
effectively and gives a beginning group something to go by, 


From these two sample lessons one can see that 
the junior high school girl has had an opportunity to 
experience dance as big-muscle activity first; and the 
senior high school girl has had her first modern dance 
lesson from a kinesiological basis which makes clearer 
to all, both the students and their teacher, what dance 
means in relation to other activities in the physical edu- 
cation program. 

If the college instructor has the time and her schedule 
permits, she may follow up each of these sample lessons. 
The junior high school group can develop a slide from 
the skip, and from there lead into a polka as a derived 
form. If the junior high school group watches the 
senior group having its lesson, they may want the same 
thing themselves in the next lesson after discussion fol- 
lowing the whole initial procedure. If the junior high 
school group is self-conscious about being put into a 
crowd, teach the elements of phrasing and the use of 
space that underly some folk dances which could also be 
taught within that same period. For instance, moving 
on a diagonal, to a circle left, a circle right, and ona 
diagonal again is the basic pattern underlying Red 
River Valley (Farwell’s variation on a Kentucky 
Mountain Running Set). The polka can be used asa 
derived form leaving the actual folk dance for a period 
apart from the modern dance class. One must be care 
ful to make a clear distinction between authentic forms 
of dance, which are taught in a folk or square dance 
class and the stylization of folk forms. No group should 
experiment with folk materials until they have experi 
enced the dance-authentically, as it was intended andj 
has been danced traditionally. 

The senior high school group may go on with a re 
view of the walk as it was taught, going further into the 
elements of focus, changes of direction in combination 

(Continued on page 418) 
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Swimming in Negro Colleges and Universities 


° a 
THOMAS F. JOHNSON 


Howard University 


Washington, 


and intrigued man through the ages. The great 

bodies of water have offered a challenge. Out 
of necessity and man’s unbounded curiosity, he is no 
longer restricted by water barriers. Man has become 
skilled in aquatic communication and transportation 
over, on, and through water. He has harnessed, to a 
high degree at least, the powers and vibrant energies of 
this great natural resource. He is no longer held in 
complete slavery by the mysteries of the sea. 

Man has exhibited a constant attempt to improve 
skill in propelling himself through the water. The evo- 
lution of swimming strokes, ranging from the ancient 
and crude “dog paddle” to the complexities of our 
present-day butterfly, prone and supine crawl strokes, 
is indicative of this effort. 

More and more people are turning to the art of 
swimming, annually. Swimming is perhaps the one 
activity in which all persons, regardless of age or sex, 
may find an abundance of satisfactions—fun, joy, re- 
laxation, opportunity for the release of energies—an 
activity which recreates the individual. Swimming with- 
out question is one of the favorite sports and recrea- 
tional activities on the American sport calendar. 

It is estimated that over 80,000,000 people engage in 
aquatic activity, annually. This does not include com- 
mercial fishing. It is further estimated that 50 percent 
of this total cannot swim. Approximately 43 percent 
are very inexperienced, while only about 7 percent are 
considered expert swimmers. 

The rate of aquatic fatalities each year is extremely 
high. Records seem to indicate that a large percent- 
age of accidents occurs within the ranks of the inex- 
perienced swimmers. Safeguards are established for 
the protection of persons engaged in swimming activ- 
ities; yet, in spite of the vigilant efforts in protected 
areas, accidents occur. Of course, the percentage of 
fatal accidents occurring in unprotected areas is even 
more alarming. 

Safety in swimming is to a very high degree a per- 
sonal matter. There is no substitute for the acquisition 
of a wealth of aquatic knowledge and skill. From the 
time one first approaches the challenge of this skill until 
he ceases to engage in the activity, a sincere effort 
should be made to improve individual watermanship, 
seaworthiness, personal swimming ability. Not only 
will such skill be of imperative humanitarian and pro- 
tective value but participation in aquatic activity will 
have greater recreational significance. 

No one has merely jumped into the water and swum 
successfully without a previous background of swim- 
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ming instruction and practice. True, there are instances 
in which someone has accidentally found himself in the 
water and through “last ditch,” vigorous, random 
efforts kept his head above water until help arrived. 
Such a procedure is not swimming, however, nor could 
the effort be sustained over an indefinite period. 

Because of the tremendous interest and participation 
in aquatic activity, swimming in particular, more swim- 
ming instruction and pools should be available to our 
youth. The schools can make a substantial contribution 
in this area. Many educators have recognized the place 
of aquatic instruction in the physical education cur- 
riculum. Some have found ways to make swimming 
environments possible. More are needed. On all school 
campuses throughout the country there is a definite in- 
terest in swimming activity. Swimming tops the list or 
is very close to the top in practically all physical educa- 
tion interest polls taken among students. 

Among Negro students, the percentage of non-swim- 
mers is very high. This lack of swimming skill is no 
doubt due primarily to the lack of sufficient encourage- 
ment, instruction, and opportunities for swimming 
rather than any anatomical or physiological reasons. 

An indication of the situation is revealed by a survey 
taken at Howard University in September, 1947, and 
from a similar survey taken in September, 1948. In a 
questionnaire designed to ascertain the physical educa- 
tion backgrounds, interest, and needs of students en- 
tering the University, it was revealed that seventy-three 
students out of three hundred had received swimming 
instruction at or before the high school level. Twenty- 
nine different states, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, 
Bermuda, and British Guiana were represented in the 
survey. 

Swimming ranked eleventh among those activities 
with which students were acquainted, through partici- 
pation prior to entrance into the college. In a further 
analysis of the survey, it was found that the students’ 
interest placed swimming at the top of the list of de- 
sirable physical education activities for college students. 

Like other colleges throughout the United States, 
there is a great demand for aquatic facilities in the in- 
stitutions training Negroes. Facilities for students 
matriculating at these institutions are extremely limited. 
In a great majority of the cases aquatic facilities are 
non-existent, and no community resources are available 
to these institutions in a large percentage of instances. 

In a recent survey of ninety Negro institutions of 
higher learning made by the writer eighty-two had no 
aquatic facilities. Swimming or swimming instruction 

(Continued on page 416) 






The Physical Education Program in the 
Elementary School 


By 
SARA M. JOHNSON 


Cameron School 
Nashville, Tennessee 


ocracy to boys and girls at the elementary school 

‘level is through a planned program of physical 
education. Here he learns team play and its importance. 
He can learn how to play in an organized manner with- 
out direct teacher supervision. A social consciousness 
can be developed that will enable the child to accept 
his place in the group as leader or cooperating follower. 

Sometimes when smaller children observe older boys 
and girls at play, they often express the desire to play 
the same activities. In such cases, of course, it is ex- 
plained to them that as they grow older and their 
strength increases that they will be able to play the 
same games. If children are allowed to take part in 
progressively more difficult activities, year after year, 
they can see that the desired goal is a matter of gradua- 
tion, rather than merely an accepted statement. 

The best physical education programs for elementary 
schools are flexible in nature. Certain standards are 
set up for age-grade groups. Whether or not a child 
fits into a certain group is determined by his age and 
previous accomplishments, rather than his present 
grade level. This type of procedure is very adaptable, 
in that pupils of widely different age levels and abilities 
are found within a single grade. 

In schools where well balanced programs in physical 
education have not been provided, with few exceptions 
a child is not likely to be equally developed in all skills. 
Teacher emphasis on one phase of physical education 
and lack of emphasis on another also decreases versatili- 
ty of a child or a group. 

Whether a teacher plans play units or whether she 
teaches physical education as an integrated subject 
within a unit of work, centered around a particular in- 
terest, teaching time should be alloted for each activity 
in accordance with the percentage of time required for 
each activity within the total program of physical edu- 
cation. The allotted time for the teaching of the sub- 
ject would be a deciding factor in planning how the 
subject is to fit into the total program of the school. 
It seems that the most desirable programs would favor 
play units for the purpose of providing training in the 
basic skills and at the same time favor integration, as 
an enrichment (as a result of the skills acquired during 
the regular period of physical education). 

Many of the schools which have a 30-minute period 
for physical education divide it into two equal parts 
and utilize two different types of activities. With this 
setup, nearly one-half of the class period is devoted 
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to a game activity. The other half is devoted to rhythms, 
relays, stunts, etc. 

It saves time and helps with planning if the number 
of days within a semester is divided into class periods 
for each activity, with the percentage of time being the 
determining factor. 

In our system the approximate school term is % 
days or 18 weeks. Though the number of periods jg 
given the latter are not to be taught in consecutive 
order, as programs must be adjusted to existing con- 
ditions within the classroom and within the school, as 
well. 

In considering the percentage of time alloted for the 
various activities in the Tennessee Course of Study, ae- 
tivities have been scheduled on a period-by-period basis 
as shown below: 

Primary 
Singing Games— 

Rhythmic Activities 
Informal Games and Relays 
Story Plays 


27 Class Periods 

18 Class Periods 

20% 18 Class Periods 

Stunts 15% 13 Class Periods 

Mass Gymnastics 10% 9 Class Periods 

Achievement Testing —- 1 Class Period 
Intermediate 


15% 


30% 
25% 


13 Class Periods 
18 Class Periods 
22 Class Periods 
13 Class Periods 
18 Class Periods 


Mass Gymnastics 
Stunts and Tumbling 20% 
Elementary Team Games 25% 
Informal Games and Relays 15% 
Rhythmic Activities 20% 
Safety and’ Recreational 

Sport Skills 5% 4 Class Periods 
Achievement Testing 2 Class Periods 

When a teacher is planning her program and formu- 
lating her objectives, she should read the best books 
on physical education for children of many age levels, 
and she should observe her pupils at play, in order to 
determine their characteristics and to know their play 
interests and needs. After she is acquainted with recent 
literature in the field, and knows the play habits that 
pupils have formed previously she is ready to select 
activities in keeping with the information and knowl 
edge gained. 

It is desirable that elementary teachers within a § 
building plan together a continuous physical education 
program for the school. That is, a school activity 1s 
selected which is to be taught to all of the pupils on 
each level. A school activity creates a feeling of unity. 

(Continued on page 421) 
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Health Education 


Arizona will hold its second consecutive workshop in health 
education at Arizona State College at Tempe from June 20- 
June 30. The workshop program will be concerned with the 
problems of administration in school health service, school 
environmental sanitation, and health instruction. An audio- 
visual aids and curriculum laboratory will be included. For 
further information write to the Division of Health Education, 
Arizona State Department of Health, Phoenix, Arizona. 

At the 54th annual convention of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, a summary of 
progress in health education was made. Some of the high 
points are noted here. 

Maine is conducting a five-year rural health study jointly 
planned and conducted by the Department of Education and 
the Department of Health and Welfare. It includes health 
examinations, follow-up, and corrective procedures, with adopt- 
ed phases of health instruction. 

New Hampshire has set up a State Committee on Health 
Examinations and Records which is constructing a health ex- 
amination and appropriate record system. 

Connecticut provides consultation service to encourage cur- 
riculum development in health through local groups, rather 
than on a state-wide scale. Health examinations are set at 
three-year intervals with improved records and follow-up as 
attendant features, 

Pennsylvania reports favorable use of its suggested blueprint 
for conversion of a classroom into a health unit for use of 
physician, dentist, and nurse. 

New York state provides junior high school health educa- 
tion either as part of general science or as a separate course. 
One-half unit or the equivalent of health instruction is required 
of all secondary students. Several colleges in the state are 
now offering major training for special teachers of health in 
secondary schools to meet the recent, separate state health 
teaching certification requirements. 

Utah is developing a program in progressive health instruc- 
tion at all levels, in family health education, and in sex educa- 
tion, preceded by adult and parent education. 

New Mexico was the scene of a regional demonstration 
workshop on teacher education for health in secondary schools. 

California has developed health record cards on the state 
level; statements of responsibility of the school administrator, 
teacher, nurse, and the health officer; community health serv- 
ices checklist; a checklist of school environment; and a guide 
for health education in the secondary schools. A health educa- 
tion major is being introduced into the state teachers’ colleges 
and attention is being given to the health education of general 
college students. An extensive program in family life educa- 
tion, involving pre-natal counselling, sex education, and teacher 
education has been instituted. 

Arizona has established a Coordinating Committee on School 
Health. Among other things, the committee has set up health 
education requirements for all teachers, begun the preparation 
of a teacher guide in health education, initiated a survey of 
school health services, and recommended teacher observation 
and health record forms for use in the schools. Recommenda- 
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tions have been made on training programs for handicapped 
children. A health activities clearance committee, through 
which all voluntary and official agencies must clear school 
health projects and programs, has been established. In-service 
courses in health education are given periodically in various 
areas of the state. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and West Vir- 
ginia, states of the Midwest District, reported conferences or 
workshops on teacher training for health education sponsored 
by the respective state departments of public instruction. Con- 
ferences were held on teacher training in health education for 
purposes of standardization of teacher-training courses through- 
out the various states. Many public school systems are in- 
corporating family relationship courses on the primary, upper 
elementary, and secondary levels, and many communities report 
programs in family living for parents. All states indicated 
some in-service program for school bus drivers, stressing their 
health, safety, and other responsibilities. 

North Carolina has established a State School Health Service 
as an agency of both the Board of Health and the Department 
of Education. Final jurisdiction remains with the State De- 
partment of Instruction in matters pertaining to instruction and 
school administration; it remains with the State Board of 
Health in matters of medical, dental, and nursing service. 
Policies regarding the school health program have been de- 
veloped cooperatively by state and local health and education 
organizations. At the present time, the problem of curriculum 
for health teaching is being approached. 

Texas launched a statewide program of health improvement 
in 1946. The colleges of the state have each accepted re- 
sponsibility for coordinating effort and furnishing leadership 
in their own areas. Near each cooperating college, schools 
and communities were selected as demonstration centers. Six- 
week workshops for solving local problems in health educa- 
tion were held on the college campuses in the summers of 
1947 and 1948. 

Mississippi has a coordinated State School Health Service 
similar to that in North Carolina. This service has been 
principally concerned with the in-service training of teachers. 
Six-week summer workshops in health education, staffed by 
personnel from the state colleges, the Board of Health, and 
the State Department of Education, were conducted in every 
part of the state between 1944 and 1946. These workshops 
were attended by about 2,200 white teachers and 2,300 Negro 
teachers. 


For the second consecutive year, Syracuse University will 
offer a three-week health education workshop. The dates of 
the workshop are July 5 to July 22, 1949. The New York 
State Committee on Tuberculosis and Public Health of the 
State Charities Aid Association and the New York State 
Department of Education are assisting in the arrangements 
for the workshop. 

The workshop carries three hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit. Scholarships are available through certain 
local tuberculosis association chapters. Virginia Van Slyke, 
Onondaga County School Health Teaching Supervisor, will be 
in charge of the workshop. John H. Shaw will act as con- 
sultant. 














A two-week special course entitled “Principles and Problems 
of Health Agency Work” will be offered at Syracuse Univer- 
sity August 15 to 26 this summer. 

V. J. Sallak of the State Committee on Tuberculosis and 
Public Health, State Charities Aid Association, will be in 
charge of the course and John H. Shaw will represent Syra- 
cuse University as a consultant. 

The course is intended for health educators and professional 
agency workers interested in the program of voluntary health 
agencies. It carries two hours of graduate or undergraduate 
credit. 

Institutes on nutrition and modern housing will be held at 
the University of California at Berkeley from July 5 to 15. 
Write the Department of Institutes, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California. 

Health educators will be interested in an article entitled 
Trends in Health Education in Secondary Schools by H. F. 
Kilander, School Life, Vol. 31, No. 7, April, 1949, pages 6, 7, 
14, 15; and also in a Report of the Regional Demonstration 
Workshop on Teacher Education for Health in Secondary 
Schools by the Office of Education, Washington. Single copies 
are free. 


New Jersey State College at Trenton, New Jersey, plans 
an undergraduate and graduate seminar in health education for 
elementary and secondary teachers and school nurses from 
June 20 to July 1. For further information, write Mary 
Spencer, director, 511 Pleasant Street, Malden, Massachusetts. 


Physical Education 


If you have not secured a free copy of the Physical Educa- 
tion Syllabus of the United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York, write Colonel F. M. Greene, director of 
physical education. Members of the Association will find this 
publication a welcome edition to their professional libraries. 


Members of the Association who are planning a trip to 
Atlanta should visit Emory University and see its new gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. This new structure is 260 feet 
long, 140 feet wide, and 38 feet high at its peak. Tom 
McDonough, athletic director, states he will be pleased to 
arrange a complete visit for all visitors to see these new 
facilities. 


Frederick W. Cozens, University of California, newly elect- 
ed president of the American Academy of Physical Education, 
recently announced the names of educators elected to member- 
ship in the Academy as follows: Anna Espenschade, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; Ruth Evans, Public Schools, 
Springfield, Mass.; Helen Manley, Public Schools, University 
City, Mo.; Carl Nordly, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis ; 
Dr. Charles C. Wilson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Among those to whom the American Academy of Physical 
Education granted awards and citations for distinguished serv- 
ice in the field of physical education were: Catherine Allen, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Leslie J. Judd, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass.; P. F. Neverman, Marinette, Wis- 
consin, secretary, Wisconsin Health Association; Lloyd Sharp, 
Life Camps, Inc., New York City; H. Harrison Clarke, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass.; Hartley D. Price, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Gerald A. Garafola and John N. Richards, Sr., supervisors 
of physical education, Newark, New Jersey, have produced a 
66-page publication entitled, “A Survey of the 1948 Sports Skills 
Achievement Program in Elementary and Junior High Schools.” 


The following excerpt is from a letter of April 2, 1949, 
from William A. Nicolai of Central High School, Philadelphia, 
to Grover W. Mueller, Public Schools, Philadelphia: 

“I marvel at the variety of sport activities which were car- 
ried on in Germany during 1948 under conditions which must 
have been very discouraging. Last fall I read a letter from 
Germany received by Joe Haeussler of the Philadelphia Turn- 
ers, in which he described the Frankfurt National Turnfest. 
There were 6,600 gymnasts who flocked to the Fest from every 
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part of Germany, even smuggling across the Russian border 
They arrived on foot, by bicycle, jalopies, train, hitch-hiking 
etc., carrying their clothing and food on their backs, as there 
was no food in the Fest City. They all lived in the open 
there being no form of shelter available in the bombed city, 
and the Fest was conceded to be highly successful and enthysj. 
astic. They must have something in spirit which we don’t have 
here. Imagine our athletes flocking to any meet under such 
handicaps. They all want expenses paid and pullman reser. 
vations.” 

The Southern Gymnastic League was organized at the At. 
lanta Athletic Club on Saturday, April 16, 1949. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to promote interscholastic and 
intercollegiate competitive gymnastics in Florida, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Georgia. Hartley 
Price of Florida State University was elected president and 
Lyle Welser of Georgia Tech was elected executive secretary, 

John K. Archer, secretary-treasurer, New York State Public 
High School Athletic Association, Malverne, New York, has 
forwarded to the national office an attractive publication en- 
titled Spot News relating to girls’ athletics. The two-page 
publication is built around the theme “We Should Never 
Underestimate the Power of Women nor Neglect Our High 
School Girls.” 


Legislation 

With regard to the proposed legislative measures $1411 and 
HR3942, National School Health Services Act of 1949, the 
Representative Assembly of the AAHPER went on record 
during the Boston convention as “approving and supporting 
(these bills), believing that measures of this type are necessary 
to improve health and physical education in the nation.” Mem- 
bers of the Association’s Legislative Committee under the 
chairmanship of A. H. Pritzlaff have been most effective in 
the development of these proposed acts. The American Medical 
Association’s Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees 
has “approved in principle’ $1411 but suggested several amend- 
ments, among them one concerning the function of the family 
physician. On the House side, nine separate bills identical 
with HR3942 have been introduced. 

Passage of S246 by the Senate is imminent as of the 
Journal deadline date, April 29, 1949. Final action on the bill 
had previously been expected not later than Friday, April 29. 
The delay is the product of several factors: (1) The school 
health services act, $1411, was made the order of business on 
April 25, but immediately thereafter the Senate by unanimous 
consent agreed to move to the consideration of HR3333, Labor- 
FSA appropriation measure; (2) Senate debate on HR3333, 
first estimated to require not more than one session of the 
upper chamber, was extended beyond original estimates. After 
final action on the appropriation bill, the Senate will act on 
$1411. This will be followed by debate and a vote on S246. 


Recreation 


James E. Rogers for many years identified with health, 
physical education, and recreation retires on, June 1 and will 
return to his native California to play golf and read a few 
books. 

For 35 years he has been on the staff of the National 
Recreation Association, serving in many capacities, especially 
in the field of training. For 16 years he was director of 
the National Physical Education Service, which was largely 
responsible for state physical education laws and the establish- 
ment of state health and physical education divisions in state 
departments of education. In a period of 20 years, the National 
Recreation Association spent $250,000 for this service. He 
was the founder of the Society of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education and was secretary for 15 years. He 
served as field secretary of the AAHPER for 12 years and 
helped in the organization of state associations and district 
associations. 
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For 10 years he was secretary and president of the health 
and physical education section of the National Education 
Association. He served on the Joint Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association and American Medical Associa- 
ote received one of the early Honor Awards from the 
AAHPER and at the Atlanta convention was presented with 
an AAHPER Honorary Gold Medal. For 12 years he wrote 
the well known page in the Journal, called “Around the Coun- 
try with J. E. Rogers.” He served on the former Board of 
Contributing Editors for the Journal, and also on the editorial 
board of Scholastic Coach. He has been a member of the 
U. S. Volleyball Association board. He is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Phi Epsilon Kappa fraternity, and an honorary 
patron of the women’s physical education sorority, Delta Psi 
Kappa. : ; 

He has lectured and taught at many university and college 
summer schools and has published extensively. He served on 
the White House Conference Committees. 

He wrote the famous report on school health and physical 
education published by the Horace Mann League. His book, 
The Child and Play, published by the Century Company, is 
well known. 

These are but a few of his many services to our profession. 
The Washington staff joins the entire profession in extending 
to our loyal friend, James Edward Rogers, every good wish 
in his new experience. 

The Chicago Recreation Commission publishes Recreation 
News, copies of which may be secured by writing James W. 
Gilman, 100 North Central Park Boulevard, Chicago 24. 


International Relations 


The International Federation of Sport Medicine (Federation 
Internationale Medico-Sportive) was created at St. Moritz in 
1928 by Andre Latarjet, late professor of anatomy at the Uni- 
versity of Lyons and director of the Institute for Physical 
Education. Thirty-three physicians and interested individuals 
from 11 European countries participated in the organizational 
meeting. Professor Buytendijk of Holland prepared the pro- 
gram for the Ist Congress which was held in Amsterdam in 
conjunction with the Olympic Games. The sessions were at- 
tended by 281 representatives of 20 different countries. The 
purpose of the organization was to foster scientific research 
on problems related to sport and to study the medical aspects 
of physical education. 


Because Sport Medicine is undeveloped in the United States, 
the FIMS did not meet in this country on the occasion of 
the Los Angeles Games. It met instead in Turin, Italy 
(September, 1933). Since the interval between the Olympics 
was considered to be too long, the 3rd Congress was held in 
Chamonix, France, in 1934. The 4th Congress was held in 
conjunction with the XIth Olympic Games in Berlin in 1936, 
at which time 1,500 representatives of 40 countries attended. 
The 5th Congress was held in Paris in 1938 and the 6th in 
Brussels, after which the war made further sessions impos- 
sible. Following the termination of hostilities, the Federation 
was reorganized by Professor Albert Govaerts, director of the 
Center for Physical Education of the University of Brussels. 
Professor Jiri Kral of the Medical Faculty of Charles Uni- 
versity, Prague, was appointed secretary general. 

The 7th International Congress of Sport Medicine was held 
in Prague last summer. Its sessions coincided with the 9th 
Pan-Sokol Festival. Many of the clinics of the Medical School 
participated in the scientific research done in connection with 
the Sokol Festival. Professor Kral has been instrumental in 
developing this program since the 9th Festival in 1932. The 
Congress opened with a welcoming party on Wednesday night, 
June 30. The Chairman of the Congress Committee was Dr. 
Arnold Jirasek, professor of surgery at Charles Seminary. The 
scientific program of the first day was devoted to a considera- 
tion of physical training and sport injuries and their residual 
effects, with particular emphasis on those involving the fingers 
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and hand. The theme for the second day was the normal and 
pathological physiology of exercise and sport. The final day 
was devoted to the discussion of technical, administrative, and 
physiological problems related to competitive exercise for 
youth. All meetings were held in the Purkyngie Institute of 
Charles University. Twenty-one of the 38 papers read were 
presented by the active Czech group, the members of which 
served as hosts to the Congress. The magnitude of the interest 
in the activities of the FIMS is well illustrated by the fact that 
individuals came from Paris, Hague, Istanbul, Buenos Aires, 
Brussels, Krakow, Belgrade, Budapest, Lausanne, Oslo, Hel- 
sinki, London, Warsaw, and Geneva. 

An “‘all-American” athletic program recently started in the 
islands of the Palau District, Western Caroline Islands, has 
continued to gain in popularity among the island people. The 
introduction of American sports into the program, which is 
administered by the Navy, is designed to teach the islanders 
teamwork and to instill in them the fundamentals of good 
sportsmanship. Volleyball has become the favorite game of 
the school children with baseball following close behind in 
island-wide popularity. Under the guidance of the Navy’s Civil 
Administration Unit at Koror, plans are underway to erect 
volleyball courts and baseball diamonds throughout the islands 
of the Palau District. The increasing popularity of baseball 
among the Palauan children has resulted in a program to 
promote the sandlot games into a supervised inter-island league. 
The island children have adopted the American games with 
enthusiasm and have demonstrated genuine skill. Baseball, 
volleyball, and other American sports along with the three 
“r’s” have become part and parcel of the Navy’s educational 
and recreational program in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, 

Gordon Young, director of physical education, National Fit- 
ness Building, corner Bent and Macquarie Streets, Sidney, 
periodically sends to the national office copies of the The Aus- 
tralian Physical Education Journal. The subscription rate in 
the United States and Canada is $2.00. 


General 


The list of Best Books for Parents in 1948 is available from 
Parents Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 

The petitions of American Youth Hostels and the Associa- 
tion for Physical and Mental Rehabilitation for affiliation with 
the AAHPER were enthusiastically received during the Bos- 
ton meeting of the Representative Assembly. Members of the 
Association look forward to cooperative planning with the 
members of the two national groups. 

Are you still planning to secure flying accommodations to 
the Lingiad and World Sport Exhibition in Stockholm, Sweden, 
this summer? George Gloss, department of health and physical 
education, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland, 
is organizing flights and will be happy to forward information 
on request. Lincoln T. Miller, sales representative of American 
Airlines, 1437 K Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., has se- 
cured the Lingiad film for use by interested members of the 
Association. The filra also includes an attractive color movie 
on Sweden. 

Attractive news bulletins have been received in the national 
office from the Maine, Maryland, Kansas, and Oregon state 
associations and from State Teachers College,-La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. The latter outlines a physical education clinic developed 
by W. J. Wittich. 

The title of the annual report of the profession to the pub- 
lic by the Executive Secretary of the National Education 
Association is Our School Studies. Health, physical education, 
and safety are discussed in this report which reaches thousands 
of readers. 

The Honor Roll originally scheduled for the June Journal 
will be featured along with the 1948-49 membership report in 
the September issue. Official recognition will be given to the 
following groups: 

1. Cities achieving 100 percent enrollment of all school health, 
physical education, and recreation personnel. 








2. Teacher-education institutions achieving 100 percent en- 
rollment of either all women major students or all men major 
students. 

3. States and districts achieving membership quotas. 

To facilitate the giving of Honor Roll recognition to groups 
1 and 2, it is necessary to notify the national office by June 
31, 1949. Honor Roll status for 1947-48 was officially publicized 
in the September, 1948, Journal. 

July 1, 1949 is the tentative date for distribution of a new 
service bulletin to the members entitled AMAHPER Handbook. 
The handbook, patterned after the NEA Handbook, was de- 
veloped by the Committee on Local, State, and District Associ- 
ations of the AAHPER, Lloyd M. Jones, chairman. Mr. Bur- 
ton L. O’Connor, a graduate student at the Pennsylvania State 
College, has assisted in the preparation of all materials. State 
and district associations, exhibitors, and members of the Associ- 
ation should find the.new undertaking most helpful. 

Inter-staff meetings of the health, physical education, and 
recreation staff of the United States Office of Education and 
the professional staff of the AAHPER are being scheduled at 
regular intervals. These meetings provide an opportunity for 
an exchange of professional information relative to projects, 
materials, field trips, advisory services, and the like. Elizabeth 
Avery and Elsa Schneider serve as chairman and secretary. 
Such cooperative planning will be of increasing value to both 
staffs in minimizing duplication of effort and in making most 
effective use of resources and personnel. 

Rates for student and student professional memberships 
were increased $1.00 each by vote of the Representative Assem- 
bly during the 1949 Boston convention. As of September 1, 
1949, new rates will be as follows: 

Student (includes Journal subscription) increased from $1.50 
to $2.50 

Student Professional (includes Journal and Quarterly sub- 
scription) increased from $3.00 to $4.00 

The primary reason for voting increases was financial. Actual 
costs for printing and distributing the Journal in 1949-50 will 
be $2.30, and for the Quarterly $3.30. Another reason is that 
student and student professional membership rates were not 
raised two years ago when all other types of memberships were 
increased in the face of rising printing costs. Although the 
Assembly strongly believed the Association should encourage 
students to identify themselves with their professional organiz- 
ation very early, they also felt that students should pay at least 
the minimum costs involved. 





National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 











By Ruth M. Schellberg 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


NSWA meetings held at the national convention in Boston 
the week of April 18-23 were planned by Gretchen Schuyler, 
Eastern District chairman. 

A panel discussion, “NSWA Faces the Issue” was keynoted 
by Alice Schriver, Concord College, Athens, West Virginia. 
Other participants were Anna Espenschade, University of 
California at Berkeley; May P. Fogg, The Winsor School, 
Brookline, Mass.; Lorraine Stacey, YWCA, New Haven, 
Conn.; and Helene Breivogel, Public Schools, Newton, Mass. 

At the NSWA demonstration Bernice Finger, national bas- 
ketball chairman, presented several rule changes which re- 
sulted from experimentation and experience during the past 
several years. Changes affecting the pattern of play are those 
concerning use of the limited dribble, awarding the ball after 
the free-throw, time-outs for fouls, the number of times and 
manner in which players may re-enter the game, and the way 
in which technical team fouls are charged. Many sections of 
the rules book will require re-interpretation as the result of 


these changes. It is not possible to make this materia] avail. 
able for summer school but new guides will be ready September 
i. 


Other demonstrations were conducted by Marjorie Hillas 
Teachers College, Columbia University (tennis); and Hoar. 
riet Clark, Radcliffe College (fencing). Students from Rad- 
cliffe, Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education, and Bos. 
ton University College of Physical Education for women, 
Sargent, assisted. 


Eastern District officers elected at the Boston meeting are 
Grace Felker, state supervisor of physical education, Cop. 
cord, New “Hampshire, chairman; and Jean Graham, Weeks 
Junior High School, Newton Center, Massachusetts, Secretary, 

Jean Homewood, Bouve-Boston School of Physical Educa. 
tion, is the new WNORC chairman instead of Norma Leavit, 
ay previously announced in this column. 


Jessica Nixon, Midwest District NSWA chairman, reports 
the following meetings March 24-26 in Cleveland: 


At a luncheon meeting all women interested in NSWA heard 
informal talks on a survey of women’s and girls’ athletics jp 
the various states of the Midwest District. Those speaking were 
Sarah Cree, Sheperdstown, West Virginia; Emma Wilder, La- 
Crosse State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin; Emily 
Peterson, Grandview High School, Columbus, Ohio; Rosemary 
Fisher, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; Mar. 
garet Bourne, Evanston, Illinois; and Dorothy Parker, Michigan 
State University, Lansing, Michigan. 

“Practical Answers to Prevalent Problems in the Teaching 
of Golf” was the subject of a panel discussion and demonstra- 
tion. Miss Betty Hicks was the leader. Other panel members 
were Margaret Mordy, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; 
Margaret Bourne, Evanston, Illinois; and Marjorie Hecker, 
YWCA, Hamilton, Ohio, Problems of equipment, space, and 
instruction were discussed. Various exhibits were set up 
around the auditorium for group teaching of golf including 
approach shots, putting, driving against a wall target, slides, 
an exhibit from NGA, beginners’ clubs, how to set up a 
cotton-ball golf course, etc. 

This section went on record as objecting to the ruling of 
NGA which makes any person téaching golf in school or 
college liable to lose her amateur standing. This ruling is 
keeping a number of good women golfers from helping in 
school situations. 

The Midwest NSWA District chairman for 1949-50 is 
Gladys Ferguson, Kalamazoo Central High School, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; secretary and chairman-elect is Mary M. 
Bell, Monticello High School, Monticello, Illinois. 

At the Central District meetings in Denver Katherine Ley, 
district chairman for NSWA, reports audience participation 
in “buzz” sessions on “Organization of Competitive Athletics 
for High School Girls,’ “Teaching Golf to College Stu- 
dents,” “Public Relations in Girls’ Athletics,” and “How to 
Train Majors to be Good Officials.” 

“Basketball Rules” was the subject of the demonstration 
meeting. Teams from Colorado State College of Education | 
at Greeley and the Denver Dry Goods AAU Team demon- 
strated the differences between NSWA and AAU rules under 
Virginia Rugh’s direction. 

New officers for the Central District are Dorothy Pulley, 
Grinnell College, chairman; Mrs. Grace Rhonemus, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Secretary. 

At the Southern District meeting held in Asheville, N. C, 
February 23-25, Alice Schriver gave an excellent talk about 
the NSWA. She reviewed its history and gave an over-all 
picture of the work and problems facing us today. She 
ended with the advice that we use our NSWA standards as 
a “guide to action as opposed to an irrefutable traffic rule” 

Doris Hutchinson, Guilford College, Guilford, North Caro- 
lina, is the new Southern District NSWA_ chairman, and 
Dorothy Davis, University of North Carolina at Greensboro, 
is secretary. 

At this time last year Tennessee was entirely without 4 
WNORC board. Miss Marjorie Leonard and the North 
Carolina rating group assisted Tennessee in starting ome 
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Mae Iddins, Carson Newman College, is chairman of this 
new group. Gladys Wilks and Marjerie Berkley are the 
other members. The group has traveled many miles giving 
examinations in Knoxville, Cookeville, at the University of 
Chattanooga, and in Johnson City. Many youth centers are 
using girls’ basketball rules this season for the first time, 
according to Jean Gillis Jacobs, NSWA state representative 
from Tennessee. 

In Washington state the Inland Empire WNORC board 
conducted volleyball and basketball ratings and two basket- 
ball clinics. A state NSWA meeting was held during the 
Washington state association conference. 

NSWA meetings were held during the Montana state con- 
vention, the Northwest District recreation convention, and at 
the meeting of the Montana Education Association, 

In Oregon the Southern Oregon College of Education 
sponsored an all-day volleyball clinic for that area and a 
clinic on basketball. 

Linfield College entertained smaller colleges in the Port- 
land area at a volleyball playnight. 

Grace Scully, NSWA state representative, served on a com- 
mittee dealing with problems in competition for high school 
girls in Oregon. Standards are now in the hands of the 
Oregon Activities Association. 





Eastern District + 
+ Association News 











By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Melvin P. Isaminger, director of the District of Columbia 
Health Department’s Bureau of Public Health Information, 
died in March after a long illness. J. Edgar Caswell, acting 
director of the Bureau of Public Health Education, has been 
appointed director of the bureau by the District Commissioners 
to fill the vacancy. Mr. Caswell has been acting director 
since February, 1947, when Dr, Isaminger became ill. The 
new director taught health and physical education in public 
schools in New Jersey and New York, then was on the 
former Board of Contributing Editors of the Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation before joining the U. S. Public Health Service. 

The District of Columbia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation held its 14th annual conference on 
April 9. Section meetings were held in all divisions. At 
the general luncheon meeting, the major addresses were given 
by Miss Juanita Luck from the Federal Security Agency on 
the values of organized camping, and by Mr. Carroll L. 
Bryant of the American Red Cross, on the key to safety 
education. Mrs. Clarice O. Smith of the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Department is the new president. Mr. Joseph 
Krupa of George Washington University is the president-elect. 

The Executive Committee in 1949-50 of the District of 
Columbia Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, is as follows: president, Mrs. Clarice O. Smith, 
recreation department; president-elect, Joseph Krupa, director 
of men’s intramural athletics, George Washington University ; 
vice-president, Volna Curry, director of health and physical 
education, Mount Vernon Seminary and Junior College; secre- 
tary, Jean Read, instructor of physical education, public 
schools; treasurer, Robert Hart, instructor of physical educa- 
tion, public schools; chairman, women’s section, Elizabeth 
Molster, instructor of physical education, public schools; chair- 
man, men’s section, Henry Agusiewicz, instructor of physical 
education, public schools; member-at-large, Mrs. Kay Caul, 
recreation department; member-at-large, Hugo Schuze, men’s 
physical education department, American University. 
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The Executive Committee held its first meeting on April 
28 in the Board room of the District Recreation Department. 
Mrs. Clarice O. Smith, president, and members of her com- 
mittee have planned a picnic in the fall as the first informal 
meeting for all members of the District Association. Hus- 
bands and wives are cordially invited, and the Executive Com- 
mittee will do the cooking. It is the sincere hope of the 
committee that such information will not keep our fellow 
members from attending the picnic. 


CL. ee ee a a eee 

The District I Section of the MAHPER held its annual 
spring meeting on March 25 at the Portland Boys’ Club. 
The meeting was opened with a dinner, followed by a brief 
business discussion at which time it was decided to hold the 
annual fall meeting for 1949 on October 8. The group then 
adjourned to the swimming pool to watch the finals of the 
girls’ southwestern Maine interscholastic swimming meet and 
an exhibition of diving and swimming by Portland High 
School’s New England champions. 


The District V Section of the MAHPER held its annual 
spring clinic at the University of Maine on Wednesday, 
April 13, from 2 p. mM. to 5 Pp. M. The program began 
at 2 o'clock with the annual meeting and election of officers 
for next year. At 2:30, Coach Bill Kenyon and the University 
of Maine baseball squad conducted a clinic for the group in 
the fieldhouse. At the same time there was a demonstration 
of girls’ physical education activities by Miss Lengyl, head 
of the department of physical education for girls at the Uni- 
versity, and her assistants in the gymnasium. At 3:30, head 
coach Nelson and his assistants put on a demonstration with 
the University of ‘Maine varsity football squad. 


MARYLAND ... .. . « « « By Ethel E. Sammis 

The mid-winter meeting of District I of the Maryland 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
was held on March 25, 1949, at Fort Hill High School in 
Cumberland. Mr. Warren R. Evans, supervisor of health and 
physical education in Frederick County, was chairman and 
introduced the speakers. Mr. Richard Rizer, assistant super- 
intendent of Schools in Allegany County, welcomed the group 
which included representatives from Frederick, Garrett, Wash- 
ington, and Allegany Counties. 

Dr. Elmon -L. Vernier, director of health and physical 
education, Baltimore City Schools, spoke on the topic “The 
Job of the Teacher of Health and Physical Education.” He 
told the group that our job was a broad one and took a 
great deal of training and conscientious application. A teacher 
in this field should know (1) the human organism in its 
totality; (2) growth and developmental processes of the child; 
(3) character of society and the world today; (4) certain 
principles based on scientific facts; and (5) she should have 
definite goals. Three objectives to consider are (1) develop- 
ment of mental and physical health; (2) development of good 
citizenship; (3) preparation for leisure time by developing 
skills and enthusiasms in the child. It is important to build 
health status for this mental and physical health as there are 
many things working against it in our school situations— 
rushing to and from classes, errors in making up team sched- 
ules, and the physician-excuse problem. Good social behavior 
comes through the teacher’s interest in a broad program. 
We need to build skills and enthusiasms for the present and 
future to meet the recreational needs. It is most important 
for us to believe in what we are doing and to set out and 
do a job. We must appraise the laymen of the job to be 
done. 

Mr. Lewyn C. Davis, supervisor of junior high schools 
in Allegany County, gave a very interesting report of the 
Allegany County Health Project. The latter has organized 
creative committees to study the relationships. among school 
environment, health instruction, physical activity program, 
health service, and school and community recreation. 

Dean G. Ott Romney of West Virginia University spoke 
on “The Relationship between Health, Physical Education, and 
Athletics.” 
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The next part of the program took place in the gymnasium 
where Miss Elizabeth Shoemaker of Elm Street Junior High 
School in Frederick gave a demonstration of rhythms using 
the students of Fort Hill Junior High School. Mr. James 
Fraser of Frederick High School gave a demonstration of 
basic tumbling skills with the students of Fort Hill High 
School. The latter ended a very stimulating and worthwhile 
meeting of the four western counties. 

Dr. Louis R. Burnett, professor of physical education and 
director of the department of health, physical education, and 
recreation at the University of Maryland, has resigned and 
is now a full-time physician in the Physical Medicine Rehabili- 
tation Service of the Veterans Administration. 

A committee visited the York, Pennsylvania, schools for the 
purpose of observing the ways in which they evaluated their 
health and physical education programs. Miss Ruth Evans, 
supervisor of physical education, Springfield, Mass., spent 
some time in the Cumberland schools and met with groups 
to consider and evaluate their programs. 

The University of Maryland will conduct an outdoor edu- 
cation workshop beginning on June 27 and ending on August 
5. The course is planned primarily to help those who wish 
to utilize the surrounding natural environment whether rural 
or urban in their own neighborhood to enrich their progam. 
Those interested should make application at once to Tam 
Deering, Director, Outdoor Education Workshop, College of 
Education, University of Maryland. College Park. 


NEW YORK nee By Marie R. Schuler 
The following promotions and new appointments in the 


Division of Health and Physical Education of the State 
Education Department have been announced by Ellis H. 
Champlin, director. 

Bureau of Physical Education—Caswell M. Miles, who has 
held the position of associate supervisor (physical education 
and recreation) since his appointment in 1934, was appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Physical Education on January 1, 
1949. Arthur J. Muller, senior education supervisor since 
1934, was promoted to the position of associate education 
supervisor (physical education and recreation) on January 16, 
1949. Helen A. Drake, a member of the physical education 
staff at Brockport State Teachers College, was appointed 
senior education supervisor (physical education and recreation) 
January 1, 1949, and Signe Anderson, physical education in- 
structor at Rockville Centre, was also appointed a senior 
education supervisor (physical education and recreation) on 
April 1, 1949. 

Health Teaching—Miss Mary B. Rappaport, senior educa- 
tion supervisor (health teaching) since 1941, was promoted 
to the position of associate education supervisor (school health 
education) February 1, 1949. 

Bureau of Health Service—Dr. Emily A. Pratt rejoined the 
Division of Health and Physical Education on February 1, 
1949, as senior education supervisor of School Medical Serv- 
ice (eye and ear). Dr. Pratt served in the Bureau of Health 
Service from 1924 to 1945 at which time she accepted a 
position with the Health Department of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Syracuse University will hold its annual series of summer 
conferences again this summer. An innovation this year sug- 
gested by Dr. Robert Fisk, conference coordinator, is a cen- 
tral theme around which a number of departments will build 
their program. 

The theme selected is consumer education. The Streit lec- 
ture which traditionally inaugurates the conference will be 
delivered by Professor C. W. Hunnicutt of the school of 
education, Syracuse University, on July 21. 

Following this, the health, physical education, and recreation 
group will meet in the Marshall Auditorium school of forestry 
for its special program. Guest speakers will be Professor 
Morey Fields of New York University speaking on consumer 
education in health, and Professor Harry Scott of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, speaking on consumer education 
in physical education and recreation. 

At noon there will be a special conference luncheon for 
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all participating groups following which there will be a 
eral speaker of national prominence discussing the gull 
topic of consumer education. 

Professors Fields and Scott will participate with Speaker 
from other sections in a panel discussion, the purpose - 
which is the coordination of efforts toward improved con- 
sumer education as well as better understanding of the con- 
tribution of each department to consumer education. 


VERPAGNT . 2. 6 es By Alice H. Jackson 

The Vermont Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held its spring meeting Saturday, March 26 
at Rutland. It was very well attended. The morning session 
began with a business meeting with Carlyle Adams, President, 
presiding. Dr. H. Shirley Dwyer, director, Division of Dental 
Services, State Department of Health, Concord, New Ham 
shire, spoke on the topic, “Development of a State Dental 
Program” ; followed by Ruth Evans, president, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Pubiic Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts, who spoke on the 
tepic “Problems and Trends in Physical Education.” 

In the afternoon session, Edward Korb, director of intra. 
mural athletics, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, discussed the organization. of an intramural program: 
followed by George Wittich, department of physical education 
Dartmouth College, who spoke on “Corrective Work in Physi- 
cal Education.” : 

The first newsletter of the Vermont Association for Health 
and Physical Education, edited by Philip D. Noll, Lyndop 
Teachers College, Lyndon Center, Vermont, came’ out in 
March. The table of contents include an editorial, a report 
of the fall meeting of the Vermont Association for Health 
and Physical Education, including various notices; an article 
on “Your Membership in the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation” by Mrs. Ava Colgan 
Burgess, assistant director of health and physical education 
in Vermont; an article on “Scheduling Physical Education 
Classes” by Mr. Maurice O'Leary, principal, Springfield High 
School; and notes on new books and records. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Katherine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


The Bennington College Dance Group, directed by Martha 
Hill and William Bales, set out on its third annual tour 
on March 2. A program of student-composed solo, duo, and 
group dances was presented at various eastern colleges includ- 
ing Smith, Skidmore, Cornell, and New York University, 
during the 2-week tour. November 18-20, Bennington dance 
students presented a dance workshop program in the college 
theater. Of special interest was the dance suite Lt] Girl, 
Li'l Girl (Negro children’s games recorded for the Library 
of Congress) composed and directed by Allegra Fuller. Ac- 
cording to the program note, “Children’s games are based on 
ancient ritual such as London Bridge, which originates in 
the capture of a prisoner for sacrifice. In this dance, slave 
children are playing games, but unconsciously through the 
games they are presenting their life in ritualistic form.” The 
suite included Li] Girl (leaving masters to play), Sea Lion 
Woman (birth ritual), Shortenin’ Bread (hunger), Pullin 
the Skiff (work), All Hid (persecution), Old Uncle Rabbit 
(death ritual) and Li’) Girl (return to masters). Also on the 
program were: The World Is Round (Gertrude Stein), Wit's 
End (Prokofieff), Excerpt from Heloise and _ Abelard 
(Lassus, d’Amiens), Counter-Statement (Copland), Demo- 
niac (Bartok), In Time of Armament (Marcia Burr), Search 
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the Dark Kingdom (Marcia Burr) and So Long (recording, 
Mezz Mezzrow). Marcia Burr is musical director for the 
ee hundred and twenty men and women high school teach- 
ers in New York City took advantage of a course in social 
dance organized last fall under the auspices of the Dance 
Committee of the New York City Health Education Teachers 
Association. The class was taught by Albert Butler, sponsor 
of Ballroom Disc dance records and co-ballroom editor, with 
Josephine Butler, of Dance Magazine. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., reports that the College 
Concert Series opened on November 5 with a performance 
by Mary Anthony and Joseph Gifford. The Dance Group 
ushered and helped to stage the concert and the next day 
acted as hosts to nearby colleges at a master lesson con- 
ducted by Miss Anthony and Mr. Gifford. Students from 
Sargent, Bouve-Boston, Tufts, Wellesley, Smith, and Pem- 
broke colleges attended the class as well as representatives 
of a number of private dance schools. The Wheaton Dance 
Group presented its annual spring concert on April 21 and 22 
under the direction of Teriz Malootian. 

On January 8, the Graduate Class in Advanced Modern 
Dance at Wellesley, directed by Jean Knapp Marsh, presented 
a modern dance symposium for 41 students from six sur- 
rounding high schools. The purpose of the symposium was 
to stimulate interest and to acquaint the students with modern 
dance and for many it was their first experience with this 
activity. The afternoon lesson, consisting of warm-up stretch- 
es, techniques, and choreography, was taught by Betty Baxter, 
Dorothy France, June Holcombe, Phyllis Jones, and Bettie 
Ann Ware, all members of the graduate class. 

Julie Wilson reports that the class in action analysis at 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, has been working upon a short 
series of panels to be carried out in a photographic medium. 
Entitled “Life in the Hand,” the panels are designed to demon- 
strate the relationship between seeing movement, dancing it, 
and eventually drawing it. A few members of this group 
participated in the dance workshop held at Northwestern State 
College of Education last November. 


The Louisiana dance workshop, held at Northwestern State 
on November 5, was divided into three major sections: chil- 
dien’s rhythms, conducted by Julie Wilson from Metairie 
Park Country Day School in New Orleans; contemporary 
dance, conducted by Bobbie Chifos, instructor of dance at 
Southwestern, Lafayette; and dance as recreation, with Eliza- 
beth Davidson of Centenary College, Shreveport, as chairman. 


Miss Wilson worked with a group of 10 boys and girls, 
averaging about nine years of age, to demonstrate that an 
interrelationship between dance, graphic art, verbal composi- 
tion, and music can be made in a simple way which is 
understandable to the child and can be created by him. After 
preparatory exercises in locomotor and basic movement qual- 
ities induced by songs and chants, the group created a finger 
play using characters suggested by the group. The story of 
animals in the woods and unsuccessful hunters was first 
executed with arms and hands to give the children a clear 
idea of the form of the story. Then the group danced all 
the parts in unison, and finally each child was given a special 
role. The relationship between the movement and the textures 
of the objects in the story were used as movement stimulus 
as the children danced and drew “the roughness of the alli- 
gator’s back,” “the smoothness of the feathers of the bird,” 
etc. In conclusion, Marie Allen of the art education de- 
partment of Louisiana State University presented children’s 
pictures and paintings which manifested strong rhythmic form. 

Blanche Duffy of Louisiana State University opened the mod- 
ern dance section with simple locomotor techniques emphasiz- 
ing directional changes. After a definite dance pattern had 
been established, it was performed again to Nobody Knows 
the Trouble I’ve Seen, and later varied and changed into % 
time. Students of Miss Chifos at Southwestern then present- 
ed original “fun” dances: Skip to My Lou and Arkansas 
Traveler. The recreation section staged a southern square 
dance party following an open forum, led by Mrs. Bryant 
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Davidson, on the topic “How to Teach Square Dancing at 
a Party.” Penny Burness of Louisiana State University and 
Bettye Myers of Southwestern contributed to the forum. 


The elementary school of Metairie Park Country Day 
School in New Orleans presented two rhythms assemblies for® 
the lower school during the fall term. The October program 
demonstrated various types of musical form. Grade 3 composed 
a simple rondo on a vacation theme. Groups of children then 
danced the different things they had seen during the summer 
months. Grade 4 danced the folk song Uncle Reuben Had 
a ’Coon with percussion accompaniment. Grade 5 did a theme 
and variations on Skip to My Lou, while Grade 6 danced an 
old sailor’s song, The Greenland Fishery. For the November 
program the primary classes composed dances involving a 
circus, Hallowe’en, and a Mexican jungle. The Rhythms and 
Dramatics Club presented Secota of Kalunga adapted from an 
Indian folk tale by Mrs. Paul Dorian of San Francisco; 
Grade 7 danced Chinese Street Life, and Grade 6 performed 
a study Jn Henry’s Backyard based on the book by Ruth 
Benedict and Gene Weltfish, and involving a study of folk 
dance as well as group movement. 


Mary Elizabeth McCoy, director of health and physical edu- 
cation for women at Southern Methodist University in Dallas, 
Texas, sends word of the Christmas program presented by the 
Modern Dance Club and modern dance classes in cooperation 
with the Dramatic Art Department and the Choral Group. 
The central dance, a deeply religious number, was based on 
the life of Joan of Arc and showed Joan, the peasant girl, led 
by the mystic voices to assume leadership of the French armies. 
The finale depicted her capture by the English and final martyr- 
dom. Other dances were a medley of Christmas songs: Jt Came 
Upon a Midnight Clear, I Heard the Bells on Christmas Day, 
O Holy Night, and Jingle Bells, with a final sustained move- 
ment number, White Christmas. 


The dance program at Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College is rapidly gaining momentum under the direction of 
Sophronia S. Steele. The fall recital included the religious 
dances, Listen to the Lambs and The Annunciation; and dances 
to poems of Langston Hughes, Shake Your Brown Feet, Honey 
and Low Beating of the Tom Tom, the latter using percussion 
as well as the spoken poem as accompaniment. We Are a 
People (Helen Parker Mudgett) gave a vivid picture of the 
Negro’s African background, the tragic vulnerability of the 
great African kingdom to successive attacks by land and sea, 
and the beginning of the Negro influx as a main stream in 
American history. Florida A&M dancers, known as_ the 
FAMCEE Creative Dance Group, also danced at the Davis 
Street High School in Jacksonville on December 10. 


Farmville State Teachers College in Virginia held a very 
successful Dance Day for high school girls on December 7, 
according to Emily K. Landrum. Sixty-four students from 
nearby county high schools participated in a program of modern 
and square dancing. The morning events included a beginning 
lesson in modern dance: warm-ups, technique, and improvisa- 
tion, followed by a demonstration of advanced technique and 
dance composition by the local Orchesis group. The afternoon 
session was devoted mostly to square dancing with a final 
discussion period to make plans for next year. Modern dance 
was “liked best” choice and some expressed a desire for social 
dance at the next Dance Day. This Dance Day was in the 
nature of an experiment and it is expected that Madison Col- 
lege and the College of William and Mary will follow suit next 
season. One local reverberation was the circulating of a petition 
on the Farmville campus asking for an additional class in be- 
ginning modern dance. 


Rae Blackburn writes that Central High School in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, has carried on a coeducational dance program for 
the past four years. Both ballroom and square dancing are 
offered in a before-school class where attendance is optional 
and the work informal. More boys report for square dancing 
and more girls are interested in social dancing. 


Marc Mellow of Grinnell College sends a report of that 






school’s rapid progress in making modern dance a vital college 
activity. Three years ago Grinnell students shared the idea of 
many other college students that modern dance was an “un- 
touchable” art, studied only by highly sensitive female artists, 
*blessed at birth with agility and grace.. The modern dance cur- 
riculum was accordingly revised by Dorothy Pulley and stress 
laid on developing a basic understanding of modern dance—its 
philosophy, movements, and means of creative expression. Be- 
ginning classes soon included rounds and short creative dances 
as well as exercises, and the dance classes which, three years 
ago, were attended by only a handful of the “braver” students, 
are now filled to capacity. In advanced classes entire attention 
is focused on creative dance. Orchesis, although only three 
years old has already attained recognition as one of the most 
active and successful campus organizations. Last season Or- 
chesis presented a very successful program to a capacity audi- 
ence. Included were The Daily Paper (Freda Miller), Street 
Scene (Alfred Newman) and a free interpretation of selections 
from The Nutcracker Suite (Tschaikowsky). This year Or- 
chesis, upon request, is holding a special class of instruction 
for men who desire admission into the club. With the addition 
of the masculine element Orchesis expects to be able to present 
more varied programs in the future. 

At Oberlin College, in Ohio, the Girls Dance Club is directed 
by Mrs. Bessie S. Morgan and sponsored by the WAA of the 
department of physical education for women. On December 16 
they performed a suite of dances to a medley of Christmas 
music as part of, the Christmas program presented in conjunc- 
tion with the Women’s Glee Clubs and the Woodwind En- 
semble. On February 14 Mrs. Morgan, assisted by the Girls 
Dance Club and Mrs. Lucy Browning, composer-accompanist 
for the club, gave a lecture demonstration for the Senior 
Forum at the Oberlin Inn. On. February 23 they presented a 
dance program and master lesson at Hiram College in Hiram, 
Ohio. Their spring recital on May 5 presented the interesting 
problem of composing for a “circular audience” for they were 
using an arena-type stage for the first time. On May 27 the 
newly organized Men’s Modern Dance Group and the Coed 
Modern Dance Group presented their first recital under the 
sponsorship of the recreation department. Mrs. Morgan also 
conducts classes for children from four to fifteen years of age, 
and college students interested in teaching modern dance and 
rhythms for children have an opportunity to observe and assist 
in teaching these classes. 


On March 5 Orchesis of the University of Minnesota was 
hostess for a symposium for dance groups from Macalester 
College, LaCrosse State Teachers College, and St. Cloud 
Teachers College. During the morning session Nancy Hauser 
of Macalester College presented a master lesson and in the 
afternoon Theresa Ann Bell of the University of Minnesota led 
the group in dance composition approached through improvisa- 
tion based on contrasts in level, dynamics, tempo, and qualities 
of movement. Presentation of the resulting group studies was 
followed by a performance of finished compositions from the 
repertoire of the various colleges represented. 


Occidental College, Los Angeles, has instituted a coeduca- 
tional dance program this year under the able direction of Pat 
McGrath White. Physical education. majors receive in the 
cycle of professional activity, modern dance, analysis of funda- 
metal rhythms, square, round, folk, and social dance. Modern 
and folk dance are included in the required freshman service 
course. Elective activity courses include social, folk, modern, 
and festival, while upper division academic credit is given for 
dance workshop, history, and choreography. The twelve girls 
and nine men of the Occidental Dance Group presented their 
yearly concert in January, assisted by the Occidental Glee Clubs. 
Experimental devices in choreography and staging were 
featured including dances designed in terms of lighting effects, 
e.g., shadow used as an integral part of the dance. Percussion 
was used for some dances; others were without accompani- 
ment except for sounds made by the dancer; still others were 
accompanied by the Glee Clubs or by recordings. Members of 
the Dance Group staged an exchange assembly program with 


the California Institute of Technology this season and have 
conducted symposia for high schools in the surrounding areas 
The spring semester’s activities included a workshop evening 
of student choreography, a combined dance and gym team 
exhibition for Covina High School, dances for the campus 
musical comedy, a centennial May festival, and Sponsorship of 
visiting dancers in programs and demonstration lectures, 

The dance department at the University of California at 
Los Angeles carries on a diversified program. Class work in- 
cludes the usual courses in dance fundamentals, methods, com- 
position, and history while a major in dance is offered for 
those wishing advanced study. This season the Dance Com. 
position Workshop has presented an informal campus program 
and has assisted in a demonstration class at Redlands Uni- 
versity. The students hope to follow this with exchange classes 
and programs with other colleges in Southern California. Dance 
Theatre, a student organization concerned with dance and re. 
lated areas, sponsors a weekly workshop program in which 
guest artists, faculty members, or students present a lecture 
demonstration or technique class thus giving members experi- 
ence with the points of view of various dance artists and edy- 
cators. Each semester Dance Theatre presents a studio eye- 
ning at which student choreography is presented for audience 
criticism and evaluation. Dances presented at the first semes- 





After September 1, address the dance editor as follows: 
Katherine A. Wolfe, c/o High School of Commerce, 415 
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ter’s program were Lonely Interlude, The Crew, Train Sta- 
tion Blues, and Man’s Image. The second semester these same 
dances were reworked and new ones added to the program. 
Dance Theatre took an active part in planning the spring sym- 
posium to which students from colleges and universities in 
Southern California and Arizona were invited. In addition, the 
dance department has been co-sponsor with the Committee on 
Drama, Lectures and Music, of the Third Annual Pacific Coast 
Dance Festival series. Artists presented this season include 
Merce Cunningham, Carmalita Maracci, Angna Enters, Anne 
Halprin, and Welland Lathrop, and a children’s group from the 
Dance Center in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Ella G. Sonkin, director of the City Folk Dance Society 
of New York City, who is spending a year in California and 
points west, is eager to get in touch with former students now 
living in the West or Southwest. Mrs. Sonkin has been giving 
institutes dealing with authentic but lesser known folk dances of 
Belgium, Latvia, and other European countries. She has also 
been showing some of her extensive collection of folk dance 
films in 16 mm. color. Outstanding among these is the 440 
film of the 1939 International Folk Festival and Congress in 
Stockholm where she represented the United States. Former 
members of the armed forces, who danced in New York with 
the City Folk Dance Society are especially urged to write to 
her. The address is 412-8 Stanford Village, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California. 

The American Squares Square and Folk Dance Camp will be 
held at Camp Mattollionequay, Medford, New Jersey, from 
June 20-26. On the faculty are Jimmy Clossin from EI Paso, 
Ralph Piper, spark-plug of the Minnesota Folk Dance Federa- 
tion and professor at the University of Minnesota, and Charley 
Thomas of Woodbury, New Jersey, editor and founder of 
American Squares, whose specialty is “taking a bunch of green- 
horns who know absolutely nothing about square dancing, 
teaching them how in one easy lesson, and giving thena the time 
of their lives, all in one night.” Classes include beginning and 
advanced square dancing, calling, teaching adults, teaching 
children, and couple dancing. Further information may be ob- 
tained from American Squares, 121 Delaware Street, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. 

Several other recently received items were most interesting 
but due to lack of space their publication must be postponed un- 
til the September issue. 
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By Mary Kate Miller 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The state association held its second meeting of the year in 
conjunction with the state convention of the NCEA, in Ashe- 
ville, N. C. The program included : 

1. An illustrated talk by Dr. Alan S. Hurlburt, department 
of educational administration, East Carolina Teachers 
College, “Recent Developments in Audio-Visual Aids Sig- 
nificant to the Coach and Teacher of Physical Education.” 

2. A demonstration and discussion program of rhythms by 
students and teachers of Crossnore School, Crossnore, 
N. C., “Community Enthusiasm for a Program of 
Rhythms.” 

3. Presentation of some interesting findings on athletic equip- 
ment by Frank Murray, graduate assistant, department 
of physical education, University of North Carolina, “Care 
and Preservation of Athletic Equipment.” 

4. Brief business session and introduction of new officers. 

Saturday, May 14, 1949, was set as the date of the state 
Girls’ Athletic Association playday at Woman’s College in 
Greensboro under the supervision of Miss Margaret Greene, 
GAA secretary-treasurer. Those schools over 100 miles away 
were to be the guests of the physical education majors in the 
dormitories. During the morning, demonstrations in American 
and foreign folk dances, modern dance, and swimming, were 
presented by the college physical education majors as a stimu- 
lus for new ideas to be taken back to the high schools all over 
the state. The GAA girls were also given an opportunity to 
try some of these activities after the demonstrations. In the 
afternoon the girls played softball. 

The department of physical education at Meredith College 
presented its annual Folk Dance Festival in the college audi- 
torium March 19, The Folk Festival was under the direction 
of Miss Doris Peterson, director of physical education at 
Meredith College. A large number of girls who are interested 
in folk dancing belong to the Meredith College Folk Dance 
Club and the program was presented by a representative group 
from this club. 

The dances were excellent and showed that the girls had 
done quite a bit of work during the school year to give such 
an excellent performance. The costumes which the girls wore 
portrayed the characteristic dress of the countries from which 
their dances were selected. The program was divided into four 
parts: Part I, European Folk Dances, Part II, Pre-Classic 
French Dance Forms, Part III, Mexican Folk Dances, Part 
IV, American Folk Dances. Miss Peterson has made a collec- 
tion of folk dances and several from her collection were in- 
cluded in this program. 

The twenty-first annual gym meet was presented by the 
Recreation Association and department of physical education, 
Woman’s College of University of North Carolina on March 
24. This gym meet was dedicated to Dr. W. C. Jackson, Chan- 
cellor of Woman’s College, for his service, loyalty, and inspira- 
tion. The gym meet was presented in the form of a showboat. 
The gym was decorated to carry out this scheme and the 
whole program was very cleverly woven into this idea. 

If anyone is interested in obtaining information concerning 
the National Women’s Aquatic Forum which meets annually 
please contact Frances A. Bleick at Woman’s College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. Current problems and material on all 
phases of aquatics are presented and discussed at the meeting. 


VIRGINIA . . . . . . . ) .  « «By Harold K. Jack 
On March 31 and April 1 and 2, the second annual state- 
wide recreation conference sponsored jointly by the health 
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and physical education, safety, and recreation service of the 
State Department of Education and the Virginia Recreation 
Society was held at Fishersville. Planned for all personnel em- 
ployed or interested in recreation programs throughout the 
state, the conference was adjudged quite a success by the one 
hundred participants who attended the three-day session. In 
addition to Mr. Frank Staples of the National Recreation As- 
sociation and Miss Betty Redwine of Jefferson County De- 
partment of Parks, Louisville, Kentucky, many prominent rec- 
reation leaders from Virginia took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings. The conference was organized as a training institute 
geared to developing skills and providing technical information 
relative to the organization, planning, and conduct of desirable 
programs in recreation. This was accomplished through func- 
tional experiences in selecting and planning activities. 

For the first time, a statewide conference for Negro per- 
sonnel engaged or interested in the field of health, safety, and 
physical education was held on April 9 at the Virginia Teach- 
ers Association headquarters in Richmond. The meeting cen- 
tered around a discussion of the various ways and means of 
implementing the total program in health, safety, and physical 
education within the Negro schools. The excellent attendance, 
representing both public school and college personnel, was 
most gratifying. Before the all-day meeting came to a close, 
a committee was selected to plan future meetings and confer- 
ences designed to further the program in the Negro schools 
of Virginia. 

The health and physical education, safety and recreation 
service of the State Department of Education with the coopera- 
tion of the Virginia Tuberculosis Association, the various 
local tuberculosis associations, and the several colleges is plan- 
ning a series of summer workshops to be held from June 20- 
July 2. Workshop groups will meet at Longwood College, 
Farmville, and Madison College, Harrisonburg, for white par- 
ticipants, while the Negro groups will meet at Virginia State 
College in Petersburg. The purpose of these workshops is to 
provide an opportunity for each participant to complete a study 
of his own local situation and plan accordingly a more effec- 
tive program in health and physical education. 
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By Ruth Russell 
University of Nevada, Reno 


CALIFORNIA 

California is indeed to be complimented. Its membership in 
both the California Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation and in the national association is the highest 
in history. This record has been made possible through the 
cooperation of the membership chairmen in the various sec- 
tions and to the excellent organization of Geraldine Schwaderer, 
membership chairman. 

The meeting of the California association was held from 
April 9 to April 15. For the first time in the history of the 
association the governor of the state addressed the opening 
general session. 

An interesting survey of physical education training in the 
California colleges revealed that there is a total of 4,042 stu- 
dents training in physical education. Of these, 2,889 are men 
and 1,153 are women. Since it is estimated that not more than 
100 replacements will be made in the next 5 years, the follow- 
ing recommendations were made: 

1. That a five-year training period be required for the special 
credential in physical education beginning in January, 1950. 

2. That physical education requirements be raised for the 
general secondary credential with physical education major. 

3. That a more careful screening program for physical edu- 
cation majors be established. 
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4. That in-service training programs be expanded. 

5. That teacher-education institutions steer qualified candi- 
dates into the fields of health, recreation, and elementary phys- 
ical education. 


ee ee ee ee By Ruth Russell 

A very successful annual all-state high school playday was 
held at the University of Nevada on April 30. The playday was 
sponsored by the physical education majors and minors under 
the leadership of Miss Marjorie Ann Price. Although travei 
distance made it impossible for many of the high schools to at- 
tend, there was representation from about one-third of the 
high schools within the state. The day’s activities included bad- 
minton, volleyball, and softball. As a part of the program, the 
Sparks High School girls presented a golf demonstration, and 
a few of the Orchesis members from the University of Nevada 
presented a short dance demonstration. 

Mr. Herbert E. Foster died in Reno, Nevada, on December 
25, 1948, at the age of 50. He was born in Troy Grove, Illinois, 
but moved to Reno in childhood. He was a graduate of the 
University of Nevada and had been in charge of the athletic 
program at Reno High School for 26 years. He was always 
more interested in the development of all high school boys than 
in the development of athletic stars, but he was also coach 
of many championship teams, He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Verne Foster. 


NEW MEXICO .... . By Caskey Seitle 
Baseball as a varsity sport is becoming popular again in New 
Mexico. A number of high schools have teams this year which 
have not played schedules for many years. The New Mexico 
College Conference has added baseball and golf to its list of 
sports. Sandstorms and sudden cold spells are disregarded. 

Eastern New Mexico College is basketball champion of the 
New Mexico Conference. It has won 13 out of 14 games. 

Carlsbad is very interested in rhythms. Intramural co- 
educational rhythms classes for eighth graders are being held 
three afternoons a week at Craft Elementary School. Included 
in the activities are square dances, folk dances, and round 
dances, with instruction in ca'ling. An adult group, the Merry 
Mixers, meets one night a week for square and round dancing. 
Many of these are parents of the eighth graders. Vic’s Yucca 
Squares, composed of teachers from all of the schools and some 
business girls meet one night a week for square dancing. Miss 
Vina Cunningham is responsible in large part for this growing 
interest in rhythms. 

Carlsbad schools have purchased 100 pairs of roller skates. 
They have skating every Friday night in the gymnasium of 
the junior high school. The first part of the evening is for 
juniors and the second part is for high school pupils and adults. 
B. D. Youngers, of the high school faculty, is in charge. 

The University of New Mexico at Albuquerque and New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, are offering under- 
graduate courses for major and minor students of health and 
physical education in their summer sessions. Both will have a 
seminar for the preparation and certification of teachers of 
driver training. New Mexico Highlands University is offering 
a health education workshop designed primarily for the ele- 
mentary classroom teacher. The graduate schools of both uni- 
versities are growing in a satisfactory manner. 

The highest scoring team in ten years of state tournaments 
is the new basketball champion, Lovington High School. Tu- 
cumcari was second, Las Vegas third, Belen fourth. Many say 
it was the best and most exciting tournament to date. 

The city of Carlsbad has an active recreation program the 
year round. The Carlsbad Recreation Association has a full- 
time director, Harry Satterfield. They have finished a season 
of men’s and women’s basketball, and are starting softball 
leagues and tennis. They have a teen-age canteen, and enough 
money to build a youth center as soon as a suitable location can 
be purchased. In the meantime the Elks Club allows them the 
use of their ballroom one night a week for dancing, and a 
local orchestra furnishes the music free. The canteen con- 
tributed $100 to the March of Dimes campaign this year. 


390 


A big event in Espanola each year is the high school phys. 
ical education show. This year the show featured a rope-spin. 
ning team (last year’s feature was tumbling), along with en: 
hibitions of the many activities of the physical education pro- 
gram. About 100 students participated. Curtis Clement anq his 
staff are doing a fine job. 

The Artesia schools present their program to the Citizens 
of the community each spring through a physical education 


circus. The admission fees finance the WAA. 
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By L. R. Marti 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


a ee By Jess C. Cross 

Men physical education majors at the University of Mis 
souri have recently organized a major club called the Physical 
Education Club of the University of Missouri. The officers 
are: president, Norman S. Lawnick, St. Joseph, Missouri; 
vice president, Jack F. Manuel, Knoxville, Illinois; secretary, 
Robert A. Davis, Chester, Illinois; and treasurer, Dennis H. 
Studer, Mason City, Iowa. Professor Anton J. Stankowski 
of the physical education staff is faculty advisor. The club 
is currently conducting a membership drive, and making plans 
for a progressive and educational program of activities. Part 
of the initiation fee of the new club members will go to 
membership in the AAHPER. The Missouri University physi- 
cal education department, under Jack Matthews, chairman, is 
giving full cooperation to the new organization. The:club is 
eager to communicate with other major clubs throughout the 
nation. Mail may be sent to the Physical Education Club, 
University of Missouri, 103 Rothwell Gymnasium, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Ward Junior High School Gymnasium of University City, 
Missouri, was the center of much merriment recently when 
members of the Women’s Physical Education Club of St. 
Louis and vicinity and their friends and husbands met for an 
evening of square dancing to calls by Catherine Barr, Helen 
Dunbar, and Russell Duncan. 

In a meeting held in the lounge of the Women’s Building 
at Washington University, the general topic “Our Profession” 
was discussed. Miss Anne Ross of the department of physical 
education for women, Washington University, explained the 
functions of the national, state, and local associations for 
health, physical education, and recreation, as well as of hon- 
orary physical education associations. The importance of co- 
operation and coordination of efforts among these groups was 
stressed. The following persons acted as consultants: Mrs. 
Florence Williams Mixa, health educator, Social Planning 
Council, St. Louis, Missouri; Annabeth Brandle, program 
chairman of the National Camping Association; Blair Gullion, 
director of physical education and athletics, Washington Uni- 
versity; Louis Kittlaus, director of physical education and 
recreation, St. Louis Public Schools; George Stuber, director 
of health and physical education, Clayton, Missouri; and 
Dorothy Daniel, Webster Groves, Missouri. While the meet- 
ing was planned primarily for the beginning and prospective 
teacher, it proved of great worth to all. 

The Modern Dance Group of Washington University, in 
cooperation with the Women’s Physical Education Club of 
St. Louis and vicinity, sponsored a dance demonstration by 
Miss Lin Pei Fin, Chinese dancer. 

The Missouri Recreation Association recently held its an- 
nual conference at Jefferson City, Missouri. Representatives 
from Missouri commercial, industrial, and community recrea- 
tion interests discussed common problems. The conference 
theme was “Mew Horizons in Missouri Recreation.” 
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The conference opened with a report of the activities of 
the MRA for the past year and _ reports of the recreational 
activities carried on by all state agencies affiliated with 
the Missouri State Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation. 
Exhibits were held by various state agencies and consultant 
services were available. 

One outstanding feature of the conference was the session 
devoted to “Education for Recreation Leadership.” The speak- 
er was Gerald B. Fitzgerald, professor of recreation at the 
University of Minnesota. All universities and colleges in the 
state were represented at this meeting. 

Another highlight of the conference was the banquet meet- 
ing at which Homer G. Wadsworth, vice president of the 
new school of social research, discussed “Trends in Recrea- 
Pattie Ruth O’Keefe, director of health and physical edu- 
cation, and Helen Fahey, supervisor of health and physical 
education in the Kansas City School District, are co-authors 
of the book, Education Through Physical Activities, a book 
on physical education and recreation for elementary grades. 
The book was published by the C. V. Mosby Company of 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Carl Fox, former supervisor of health and physical educa- 
tion for the State Department of Education, resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the State Tuberculosis Association of 
Illinois. Mr. Fox will direct the statewide program of health 
education for the Illinois organization. 

Mr. Fox came to the department in October, 1945, soon 
after being discharged from the Navy. He had previously 
served in the North Kansas City school system as physical 
education director. He had had considerable. experience in 
other schools, including the Aurora grade system. 

At a recent meeting, Helen Manley of University City, 
Missouri, reported on “Health and Physical Education in 
Japan.” Miss Manley spent three months in Japan as a con- 
sultant in health education under the supervision of the Civil 
Information and, Education Service of the War Department. 
She presented accounts of the problems of the Japanese in 
working out good programs for their people as well as of 
the, status of health and physical education in Japan. 


MINNESOTA . . . . . . . « « ByC. P. Blakeslee 

In a recent study of the placement of men with masters’ 
degrees in education with a major in physical education for 
men from the University of Minnesota it was found that 
(1) 37 percent are in college and university positions in all 
sections of the country, (2) 41 percent are in high schools 
throughout the United States and (3) 3 percent are in busi- 
ness. Others are employed in positions such as the follow- 
ing: state director of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion; superintendent of recreation; professional basketball 
coach; health educator in State Department of Health; em- 
ployed in Office of Minnesota Medical Association; safety di- 
rector in industry; employed in special services in hospitals 
for veterans. 

Clarence A. Nelson is president of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Forest 
Gustafson recently accepted the position of superintendent of 
recreation in Detroit, Michigan; Marshall Ryman has a new 
title at the University of Minnesota, business manager of 
athletics. 

In addition to the M.Ed. degree, the department of physi- 
cal education and athletics for men at the University of Minne- 
sota now offers the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. Extensive offer- 
ings for the degrees will be available during the summer 
sessions, 


NEBRASKA ... . . . . By Elvera R. Christiansen 

The department of physical education for women at the 
University of Nebraska is having a “two-header” celebration 
during the coming commencement season as it concludes its 
fiftieth year and graduates its fiftieth professional training 
class. The University of Nebraska was the first college in 
America to confer the bachelor’s degree upon a woman whose 
field of specialization was physical education. This historic 
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event occurred in June, 1900. Dates for the celebration activ- 
ities are June 3, 4, and 5. 


Miss Ethel Kawin, child psychologist at the Family Life 
Institute held recently at Omaha, listed 10 points as good 
foundation stones in child development as follows: (1) physi- 
cal health, (2) feeling of security and adequacy, (3) a sound 
balance in the acceptance of success and failure, (4) the 
ability to face reality, (5) self-understanding, (6) social ad- 
justment, the ability to cooperate with fellowmen, (7) having 
goals and purposes in life, (8) abilities for self-expression, 
(9) the ability to integrate freedom and discipline in one’s 
personality, (10) the development of a constructive philosophy 
besed upon the acceptance of eternal change. Miss Kawin 
came very close to stating all of the accepted objectives of 
health and physical education in her remarks, and merely 
emphasized the tremendous possibilities for service in our 
area of education. 

Virgil Yelkin, University of Omaha, is now in the midst 
of perfecting and securing regulations for a new physical 
education major curriculum. The four-year course will re- 
quire some 35 semester hours of professional work. Yelkin 
and his staff are hard at work attempting to broaden the 
program of the school in intercollegiate athletics and intra- 
mural sports. The women’s department is also working on 
the establishing of a major program. 


Louis Means, president of the Nebraska Association, was 
guest speaker late in March at Wichita, Kansas, at the gen- 
eral sessions of that state’s convention for health, physical 
education, and recreation. 


The Lincoln, Nebraska, Folk and Square Dance Council 
sponsored a one-day dance festival late in April. In the 
afternoon over 500 children representing many activities, 
service groups, and clubs, participated in a program of dancing 
and demonstrations. In the evening over 2,000 adult folk 
dancers in and around Lincoln participated in square and folk 
dancing. 

Doane College conducted another co-recreational family night 
for married students and faculty recently. This has been one 
of the more popular program features of the year. 


Miss Aileene Lockhart was one of the physical education 
critic-evaluators invited to act as a discussant at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin symposium on the development of. neuro- 
musclar control. 


Miss Mabel Lee, director of women’s physical education at 
the University, was guest speaker at a career conference for 
women sponsored recently by the Associated Women Students 
at the University of Kansas, 


Mrs. Kathleen Gordon from the National Fitness Office, 
Australia Commonwealth, was guest of the women’s physical 
education department late in February. 
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Sectional meetings of the Iowa Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation held in Des Moines, April 
2, during the Central District meeting of the Iowa Education 
Association in that city, were well attended. At the joint 
men’s and women’s session the superintendent of an Iowa 
town outlined the work which has been accomplished by the 
school in that community in developing a year-round program 
of recreation. 

Hick Hawks, square dance club at the State University 
of Iowa, sporisored a folk dance festival on April 1. A group 
from the University of Denver, which was en route to the 
National Folk Dance Festival at St. Louis, joined the Iowa 
festival. Each group presented its own interpretation of various 
American squares. A group from Hick Hawks danced Beseda, 
a Czechoslovakian dance, which had been taught by a local 
townswoman. Mary Feaver, exchange instructor from Bed- 
ford College, Bedford, England, led the group in some Eng- 
lish dances. Audience participation added to’ the general air 
of festivity. 
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INTRAMURAL AND RECREATIONAL SPORTS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


by NORMA M. LEAVITT, Eb. D., Associate Professor of Health and 
Physical Education, Illinois State Normal University, and HARTLEY 
D. PRICE, Pu. D., Professor of Physical Education, Florida State Uni- 
versity. 


From the Preface: ‘’The function of education in relation to recrea- 
tional interests is to help people learn to cultivate leisure time interests 
and to develop skills in pursuing those interests . . . Intramural activities, 
as an integral part of the physical education program, offer a means of 
developing a variety of recreational interests and skills, of providing a 
wealth of powerfully motivated socializing: experiences, and of building 
desirable attitudes of cooperation, sportsmanship, and respect for other 
persons.’’ With this thought as a basic premise, the authors describe 
the place, function, and administration of intramural and recreational 
activities in the college physical education program for men and women 
and propose solutions for problems involved in the conduct of the 
program. 


The presentation of the responsibilities, functions and duties of the 
administrative personnel considers the faculty adviser of intramurals as 
a coordinator; the activity advisors, field supervisors, recreation associa- 
tion, and intramural board or council as important factors in the demo- 
cratic administration of the program; and the professional student as a 
participant and as a prospective teacher. 


The: program organization includes suggested methods for forming 
intramural units, description of many types of tournaments, methods of 
providing for different levels of skill, proposals for an activity club pro- 
gram and co-recreation. 


Use as a text for students in physical education and recreation 

a guide for student leaders not preparing to teach physical edu- 
tion 

a source book for the high school teacher or student interested 
in tournament organization for an intramural program or 
in general policies for conducting a high school intramural 
program 

a reference for intramural faculty advisers and activity advisers 
concerned with initiating an intramural program or improv- 
ing the current program 


THE CONTENTS: The Intramural Program in Education; Administra- 
tive Personnel and Functions; Organization of the Intramural Program; 
Problems Related to the Conduct of the Intramural Program; Records, 
Point System, and Awards; Functional Relationships in the College; Or- 
ganization of the Extramural Program for Women; General Recommen- 
dations. $3.00 
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SPORTS OFFICIATING 


Edited by ELMER D. MITCHELL, Pu. D., Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan. 


Co-authors: WARREN E. SMITH, Lewis and Clark College; 
ROBERT J. ANTONACCI, Oregon State Cellege; EARL N. RISKEY 
and HOWARD C. LEIBEE, University of Michigan. 


Drawing from a wealth of experience in the field of athletics, five men 
pooled their knowledge to produce a book which is destined to become 
the bible of officials in all sports. 


SPORTS OFFICIATING covers the techniques of officiating—officials’ 
duties and responsibilities—for more than forty team, individual and dual 
sports. A brief history and information concerning the governing body 
introduce each sport. This is followed by a complete discussion of the 
duties of all officials who actually control the progress of athletic com- 
petition. The authors conveniently arrange these duties under the head- 
ings of Before the Game, During the Game, After the Game, stressing 
the importance of each phase in relation to ideal administration of a 
contest. 


This well illustrated volume of authoritative information places at the 
immediate disposal of the various officials, instructors and coaches, all 
the necessary information essential to competent officiating. Only those 
rules which involve actual techniques of officiating are included. 


An excellent text for students majoring in physical education and 
recreation, for instructors of intramural sports, and for anyone who 
conducts a sports program. A manual for school athletic departments, 
intramural departments, recreation departments, clubs, camps, spectators. 


THE CONTENTS: General Qualifications, Archery, Badminton, Bait 
and Fly Casting (Skish), Baseball, Bowling, Bowling on the Green, Box- 
ing, Cross Country, Curling, Fencing, Football, Golf, Gymnastics, Hand- 
ball, Horseshoes, Ice Hockey, Ice Skating (Figure and Speed), Lacrosse, 
Pistol Shooting, Rifle Shooting, Rowing, Shuffleboard, Skiing (Downhill 
and Slalom), Ski Jumping, Soccer, Softball, Speedball, Squash Racquets, 
Swimming, Diving, Table Tennis, Tennis, Track and Field (Tug-of- 
War), Trapshooting and Skeet, Volley Ball, Water Polo, Weight Lifting, 
Wrestling. $4.00 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Several committees made up of primary teachers in the 
Waterloo schools have been set up to revise and reorganize 
the physical education program in the primary grades. Teach- 
ers from each grade level are represented on the committees. 
The same procedure will be followed next year in the inter- 
mediate grades. An expanded health program in the Waterloo 
schools has been developed through the cooperation of the 
Waterloo Medical Society and the board of education. 

The State Department of Public Instruction recently pub- 
lished a handbook of physical education for girls as a part 
of the Cooperative Curriculum Program for Secondary Schools 
being sponsored by that department. The handbook presented 
types of activities suitable for high school girls and sugges- 
tions on administration, organization, and methods of presen- 
tation. 

The Iowa Recreation Association held its spring workshop 
in the Masonic Temple, Waterloo, Iowa, April 29. Arthur 
Todd, field representative of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, was one of the specialists on the program. 

Five high school girls from Independence and Iowa City, 
Iowa, have received local official ratings for basketball. The 
girls took written and practical tests under the supervision of 
the rating board at the State University of Iowa. 

Members of the Basketball Club of WRA at the State 
University of Iowa were hostesses at a sports day at Iowa 
City, April 2. Guest teams from Drake University at Des 
Moines, Iowa State College at Ames, and Iowa State Teach- 
ers College at Cedar Falls, participated in the day’s activ- 
ities which included basketball games, swimming, shuffleboard, 
table tennis, lunch at the Iowa Union, and a tea. 

Men in student teaching at Iowa State Teachers College 
are required to handle elementary grade children (boys and 
girls) in physical education as well as high school classes. 

COLORADO 

The University of Denver is offering a curriculum leading 

to a major or a minor in health education. 





Northwest District + 
« Association News 











By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 


WASHINGTON 

The Washington Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation will hold its annual meeting in Yakima next 
fall. Yakima was selected by the WAHPER council on the 
recommendation of the convention committee composed of Lee 
Rankin, Bellingham, president-elect; Ellen Waters, University 
of Washington; Lucille Lee, West Valley; Lloyd Rowley, 
Yakima; Arne Faust, Central Washington College of Educa- 
i tion; Bernice Frymiller, Richland; and Belle McKay, Wenta- 
chee. The council met during the convention of the Northwest 
| District Association in Portland, April 14-16. 

Bill McCrea, Ballard High School, Seattle, membership 
chairman, reported that the WAHPER has increased its 
membership approximately thirty percent over last year’s en- 
rollment. 

One of the largest state luncheons at the Northwest Conven- 
tion was that of the WAHPER. Over one hundred members 
gathered in the Marine Room of Portland’s Multnomah Hotel 
on the last day of the convention. President Virginia Shaw 
introduced the association members elected to Northwest Dis- 
trict offices for the year 1950-51. Grace Houghton, instructor 
of girls’ physical education, Walla Walla, is president. George 
Werner, Spokane director of health, physical education, and 
recreation, is the new vice president for recreation. The secre- 
tary-treasurer is Jess Puckett, chairman of the department of 
physical education for women, Central Washington College of 
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Education. Ellen Waters, University of Washington 
interesting talk on in-service training experiences of t 
bers of the University faculty. One of the stimulating results 
of the luncheon was the enthusiastic participation of so 

of the members in the discussions which followed. a 

William B. Pond, director of recreation, Renton, was elected 
consultant for the state parks and recreation commission 7 
newly created position in the State of Washington, Bill is 
well known for the excellent recreation programs which nee 
has directed at Renton during the past three years, 

One of his most recent achievements in Renton was the 
development of a weekly fifteen-minute radio program, “Recre. 
ationally Speaking.” Pond and David DuBois, director of King 
County parks and playgrounds, appeared together for discus. 
sion of recreational matters with a particular emphasis op 
home play and home-play apparatus. 

Recreation leadership training classes in Renton High Schoo} 
was another Pond innovation. The Renton Recreation Council 
and Renton School District jointly offer such a class to inter. 
ested eleventh- and tenth-grade girls and boys. The class has 
been in operation a year and has proved invaluable in provid. 
ing school and community leadership for recreational activities, 

The class meets one hour per day the first semester for one 
hour of graduation credit. During the second semester, the 
class operates on a project basis for one hour of credit. To 
earn the credit, the student must put in one hundred and 
twenty-five hours of actual on-the-spot leadership under the 
direct supervision of local playground leaders. Completion of 
the requirement entitles the student to another hour of -gradu- 
ation credit. 

The first semester is devoted to lectures, discussions, and 
demonstrations in the classroom. Specialists in recreation are 
called in as resource personnel. Emphasis is on the recreation 
philosophy of the group and the individual and a study of 
programs, administration, finance, and the problems of the 
various age levels. 

In the individual projects during the second semester, the 
student is responsible for the complete planning, organization, 
and methods of promotion, actual events, and cost of his proj- 
ect. This year, students organized and carried on touch foot- 
ball and baseball leagues, dance classes, soccer teams, Christmas 
programs, dramatics, clubs, basketball tournaments, marble con- 
tests, and crafts. The student spends ninety hours in a field 
with which he is familiar such as athletics, dramatics, or music, 
and the remainder of the 125 hours in a new field in which 
he is interested. 

According to Eleanor Springer, instructor at Ballard High 
School in Seattle, top-flight badminton players in the Seattle 
area banded together to stimulate the interest of high school 
girls and boys in the game. Maxine Cruikshank, mixed dou 
bles champion in Washington and Oregon, Marge Crowe, man- 
ager of one of the most successful badminton clubs in Seattle, 
Dick Hayden of the Washington Athletic Club, Ollie Cosby 
of the Queen Anne Badminton Club, Dorothea Barragar, Wash- 
ington Mutual Badminton Club, and Virginia Suggs, six-time 
champion in Washington and Oregon, combined efforts to pro- 
mote tournaments and furnish shuttlecocks for high school 
players. 

This group recently presented a badminton demonstration to 
Ballard High School students. Men’s and women’s singles and 
doubles and mixed doubles were played while one player ex- 
plained the play and points of interests to the high school 
group. 

Jess Puckett, Central Washington College of Education, will 
serve on the Exhibit Committee for the International Congress 
in Physical Education for College Women to be held in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in July. Colleges and individuals have been 
invited to send Miss Puckett their films on a loan basis for 
showing during the Congress. 

The Wizard of Oz was presented this spring to capacity 
audiences by Fish Fans, women’s swimming club at the State 
College of Washington. One of the outstanding features of 
the show was the clever costuming of the main characters. 
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Anne McCrea, Shirley Sweeney, Carolyn Schactler, Helen 
Louise Evans and Barbara Gay each were in charge of one 
of the five acts of the show. Marlys Brigham was director. 
Costumes were in charge of Dorothy Hamlin. Other produc- 
tion committee chairmen were Marcia Brown, Beverly Brewer, 
Patty McDougall, Alice Mathews, Marly O’Day, Elizabeth 
Huerlin, Helen Mackenzie and Pat Anhorn. Agnes M. 
McQuarrie is faculty advisor for the club. 

Twenty-eight women received basketball officials ratings from 
the Inland Empire Rating Board in March. Mary Ellen 
McKee, State College of Washington, was chairman of the 
examining board. The examinations were given at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Eastern Washington College of Education, and 
the State College of Washington. National ratings were award- 
ed to Virginia Asan, Cheney High School; Alyce Cheska, Whit- 
worth College; Marion Hodgson, Mildred Lotspeich, Rita 
Tomlinson, and Mary Lou White, all of the State College 
of Washington; Natalie Wells, Sue Beardsley, Valeta Hersh- 
berger, and Jean Wardell, University of Idaho; Florence 
Krebsbach, Doreen White, and Velma Smith, Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education. Five women from Richland, site 
of the Hanford Project, earned ratings. They are Sue Perry, 
national, Jane Pfister, local, Miriam Mandell, Betty Spangler 
and Iva Tucker, intramural. University of Idaho students who 
received a local rating were June Fish and Rosemary Fitzger- 
ald. The same rating was merited by Jeannette Sitton and 
Anna Mae Willin of Eastern Washington College of Education. 
The following students were awarded an intramural rating: 
Dorothy Galey and Stella Johnson, University of Idaho, Fran- 
ces Goedde, Mary Eldery and Patricia Parker, Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education. 

Visiting resource personnel at the Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education summer workshop in recreation and physical 
education will be Mrs. Dorothy Bennett, Snohomish County 
superintendent of schools, Norman Kunde, University of Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Ruth Peeler, recreation director, Washington 
State Park and Recreation Commission; Pearl Powell, super- 
visor of women’s recreation staff, Seattle Park Department; 
Harley Robertson, state supervisor of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation; and William Shumar, Northwest Field 
Director, National Recreation Association. 

One of the most interesting and successful swimming pro- 
grams in the Northwest is conducted in the Aberdeen Public 
Schools by Edwin A. Graham, physical education director, 
and John D. Bairbairn, WSI swimming instructor. Instruction 
begins at the kindergarten level and is continued in each grade 
throughout the twelve grades. Primary school children receive 
five lessons per year. Older elementary pupils are given ten 
lessons while grades seven through eleven have twenty. The 
amount of instruction is increased in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. The advanced student may attend after-school classes 


in advanced swimming, formation swimming, lifesaving, canoe-. 


ing, and competitive swimming. Ninety-four percent of the 
graduating seniors hold American Red Cross swimming cer- 
tificates. 

Adult classes are taught in swimming, lifesaving, water safe- 
ty, small craft safety, and canoeing. Evening classes are staffed 
by volunteer instructors who are trained by the American Red 
Cross. 

Attendance figures at the Spokane public schools winter after- 
school program found more children participating than in previ- 
ous years. On the basis of numbers, the after-school dance 
program proved to be most popular with elementary school girls 
and boys. The average attendance per week was 6,000. Nearly 
three thousand boys participated in tumbling, over eighteen 
hundred in basketball free-throw shooting and approximately 
the same number in intramural basketbal!. Fifteen hundred 
and fifty-six girls took part in the winter playday. 

The Spokane public schools presented a physical education 
demonstration in the physical education section meeting of the 
Inland Empire Education Association which met April 7-9. 
Games progression was shown by girls and boys from kindergar- 
ten, second, fourth, sixth and eighth grades. The instructors re- 
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sponsible for each group were Elizabeth Wood, Lorna Wright, 
Geren Boberg, Caroline Dore, and Eileen Pierce. 

The same grade levels demonstrated progression in self-test- 
ing activities. Miss Wood, Miss Wright, Eugene Ashback, 
Ben Allen, Arnold Ochs, and Ruby Williamson were in- 
structors. 

The first gymkhana ever produced jointly by the men’s physi- 
cal education department of the State College of Washington, 
the Spokane Public Schools, and the Spokane Park Board was 
received most enthusiastically by a capacity audience in Lewis 
and Clark’s large auditorium. The State College produced 
some exceptionally fine demonstrations on the side horse, paral- 
lel bar, and in hand balancing, and tumbling. Hubert Dunn 
was the director of the college students. 

Between acts, the Silver Spurs, teen-age western dancing 
club, the Teen Twirlers, teen-age folk dance club, the Top 
Hands, adult western dancing exhibition group, and members 
from the coeducational class of John R. Rogers, North Central, 
and Lewis and Clark High schools, presented dances of the 
square, round, folk and mixer type. 

After the show the audience was invited to the boys’ gym- 
nasium for a mixer and social hour where young and old 
danced together under the direction of Edwin S. Henderson, 
Spokane supervisor of physical education. Visiting instructors 
from other states commented on the poise and self-confidence 
exhibited by the teen-agers. 

The co-educational class in western dancing at John R. 
Rogers has met with unusual success due to the efforts of 
Carl Ellingsen, coach, and Eleanor Mele, girls’ physical edu- 
cation instructor. It meets three times a week and is so 
popular that registration had to be limited. Already students 
want to sign up for next year. Many squares, round dances, 
and mixers were taught to the class. A repertoire of forty 
different dances was learned in less than six weeks. 

At North Central High School western dancing was intro- 
duced to football and track classes combined with a girls’ 
physical education class. This class met once a week under 
the direction of Elsa Pinkhand and was pronounced by the 
students as one of the finest forms of physical education or 
recreation that they had experienced. 

Lewis and Clark High School started its co-education class 
this semester. It has been enthusiastically received by both 
boys and girls. Virginia Danke, head of the girls’ physical 
education department, is directing the activities. 

While coeducational classes are new to Spokane schools, 
they are becoming increasingly popular. The success of such 
classes depends considerably upon the combined guidance fur- 
nished by both the boys’ and the girls’ physical education 
departments. 

On May 14, the Spokane public schools and the Spokane 
Park Board presented a teen-age festival in conjunction with 
Boys’ and Girls’ week. Approximately thirty-five hundred 
students wearing colorful costumes demonstrated dances from 
a New Mexico Fiesta, the theme of the festival. 

One hundred and thirty-three high school girls and their 
advisors attended the Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion annual high school playday on April 8. The Women’s 
Recreation Association of the college sponsored the event which 
was centered around an Olympic Games theme. The day’s 
activities were spent in volleyball, European country dancing, 
badminton, softball, and swimming. The WRA members enter- 
tained the girls at an afternoon tea and presented the winning 
team with blue ribbons. 

The Washington Folk Dance Federation held its annual 
festival in Wenatchee on May 21. Over half of the thirty- 
eight clubs participated in the program which was arranged 
by Mrs. William C. Gans of Wenatchee. Popular events on 
the program were the institutes for square dance callers and 
folk dance instructors and the dance seminar. The climax of 
the program was the evening’s Festival Dance. 

Under the enthusiastic and capable leadership of Al Parker, 
president, and Bob Hager, first vice president, the Folk Dance 
Federation has contributed much to the growing interest in folk 
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and square dancing in Washington.  , 

Thomas Lantz, superintendent of public recreation, reports 
that the Junior League of Tacoma donated one thousand dol- 
lars toward the development of playground dramatics this 
summer. Mary Eileen Little, specialist in creative dramatics, 
story-telling, and puppetry, will be in charge of the program. 

Summer recreation events planned for Tacoma are a wild 
west playday, mother-daughter parties, father-son sports, and 
a doll show. 


OREGON ..-. . . . « « « By Katherine M. Rahl 

A committee of professional physical education men is at 
work on the revision of the high school boys’ physical edu- 
cation course of study. The members of the committee are: 
Paul Johnston, supervisor of physical education, Springfield 
Public Schools, Springfield, chairman; Ray Hendrickson, Uni- 
versity High School, Eugene; Bill Johnson, Colin Kelly Junior 
High School, Eugene; Vernon Gilmore, director of physical 
education, Salem High School, Salem; Dan Jones, Oregon City 
High School, Oregon City; Eldon Jenne, director of physical 
education, Portland Public Schools, Portland; Bernard Freese, 
Beaverton High School, Beaverton; Vernon Sprague, assistant 
professor of physical education, University of Oregon, Eugene; 
Jack Begelman, associate professor of physical education, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis; and George Sirnio, state super- 
visor of health and physical education, State Department of 
Education, Salem. 

An outline on cancer for use in junior and senior high 
school health instruction has been distributed by Rex Putnam, 
superintendent of public instruction. The outline is designed 
for two or three class periods in connection with’ the units 
on communicable and noncommunicable diseases in the regular 
course of study in use throughout the state. The material was 
prepared by a special subcommittee of the State Joint Advisory 
Council for Health and Physical Fitness, in cooperation with 
the Oregon Division of the American Cancer Society. 

St. Helens High School has been commended on the ex- 
cellent health services program in effect under the direction of 
Herb Eisenschmidt and Pearl Atkinson, boys’ and girls’ in- 
structors respectively. The screening program is complete and 
all data are carefully recorded with follow-up procedures in 
effect. 

October 22 and 23 are the dates for next fall’s Folk Dance 
Clinic and Jamboree. The time has been set for early fall in 
compliance with so many requests for a time of the year when 
there is no danger of icy roads such as we encountered this 
past year in February. Tentative plans include the teaching 
of more advanced squares and dance patterns than have been 
included in the past clinics. The Oregon State College folk 
dance club, “Promenaders,” in conjunction with the women’s 
physical education department, will sponsor the weekend’s activ- 
ities. Mrs. Margo Florea of the Portland Recreation Depart- 
ment and leader of the Portland Circle Eight Club, will assist 
Miss Erma Weir of the Oregon State College staff in the 
leadership of the clinic. Attendance at the clinic is open to 
adults who are interested in leading groups in folk dancing. 
Members of folk dance clubs are invited to participate in the 
activities of the Jamboree. 

Folk dancing’s greatest need at present appears to be leader- 
ship. To assist in satisfying that need the women’s physical 
education department at Oregon State College offers a pro- 
gram in training leaders. Teaching techniques are emphasized. 
Program planning is studied. Students are given opportunity 
to call for square dances in small groups so there is adequate 
time for constructive criticism of callers. A wire recorder is 
used to allow each student to hear himself. 

Students serve as leaders of folk dance parties in Corvallis 
and nearby communities. Several former students who started 
their leadership while at Oregon State College now have groups 
of their own in their home communities. Each new leader 
means an additional folk dance group in some community. 

Fifteen women tennis enthusiasts have participated in club 
play during the spring term at Oregon State College. Matches 


are played on Tuesday and Thursday at 4:00 Pp. yy. or at 
other times also if players wish to get together, Ranking has 
been determined by ladder play. Each girl may challenge th 
girls one or two places above her. . 

Through the Extension Service of the women’s physical edu- 
cation department, Oregon State College is contributing to 
community recreation through its sponsorship and instruction 
of American folk dance classes. Approximately 400 people are 
participating in beginning, intermediate, or advanced class actiy- 
ities. Students on the campus, staff members, and Citizens of 
Corvallis and the surrounding area meet together. 

In cooperation with the Corvallis Recreation Department a 
Family Nite Square Dance group meets each Friday evening 
in the local recreation center. A college student leads the 
group and parents are having great fun dancing with their 
teen-age sons and daughters. 

One of the major events of Mothers’ Weekend, May 6, 7 
and 8, was the modern dance recital “Salute to Rhythm of 
1949” at Oregon State College. 

For the first time the a capella choir presented the musical 
accompaniment for several of the modern dance numbers. Two- 
piano accompaniment was used for other dance sequences, The 
dress rehearsal was open to the elementary school children free 
of charge. 

Oregon State College is offering a summer workshop in 
camp education for men and women students this year. Sey- 
enty-two positions are available for those interested in earning 
college credit by counseling. The workshop plan is to be on 
campus from June 20 to June 24, then counselors will be- avail- 
able for camp positions under college supervision from June 
25 to August 7, then they return to the campus to complete 
course requirements from August 8 to August 13. Both 
graduates and undergraduates may earn six credit hours in 
education for the workshop course. 

Working in cooperation with the Memorial Union Recrea- 
tional program, the Women’s Recreation Association at Oregon 
State College has sponsored Friday night co-recreational actiy- 
ities this year. Badminton, volleyball, swimming, table tennis, 
darts, and shuffleboard have been popular program activities. 
The turn-out has been excellent. 





Midwest District + 
+ Association News 











By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. Bob Walsh of the E. R. Moore Co., Chicago, states 
that during the Midwest Physical Education Association Con- 
vention, his traveling bag was taken from his car, and among 
other things it contained all orders and requests for samples he 
received during the convention. He asks all who gave him or- 
ders or requested samples, to get in touch with him at the 
E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin Street, Chicago. 


WISCONSIN . . . . . . .« By Florence Prybylowski 

The Governor’s Conference on Children and Youth was 
scheduled to be held at Madison May 26-27. The county repre- 
sentatives of the Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth 
were to be instructed at that time concerning the use of the 
evaluation form which has been prepared in an effort to discover 
the needs of youth in the areas of education, health, recreation, 
and welfare which have not been met. 

The department of physical education for women, University 
of Wisconsin, has been attempting to further anatomical and 
physiological implications in developing neuromuscular control. 
With this idea in mind a symposium on the development of 
neuromuscular control was held Friday and Saturday, February 
18 and 19, in Lathrop Hall. Approximately 200 representatives 
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in the field of physical education attended. One hundred and 
fourteen were out-of-town guests, representing Australia and 
the following eleven states: Wisconsin, Colorado, Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 


and New York. ; oe 
Following the speeches on the anatomical and physiological 
bases of the neuromuscular mechanism and the implications of 
these for the teaching of skill, two basic patterns, the underarm 
and sidearm, were presented to students ina lecture-demonstra- 
tion. The activities used for this purpose were bowling, tennis, 


and softball. 

On Saturday morning, the fundamentals of physical educa- 
tion and of dance for children were demonstrated. The after- 
noon concluded the demonstrations of the two basic patterns. 
The entire program was summarized and evaluated by the five 
guest discussants : Elizabeth Waterman Warner, Chicago City 
Junior College ; Helen Barr, Denison University; Laura Huel- 
ster, University of Illinois; Aileene Lockhart, University of 
Nebraska; and Arthur Steinhaus, George Williams College. 
The group was again given the opportunity to ask questions 
concerning any phase of the program which were to be answered 
by the discussants or by the members of the staff of the de- 
partment of physical education for women who had partici- 
pated in the program. 

As a conclusion to this symposium, Orchesis, Wisconsin 
Players, members of the Men’s Glee Club, and of Sigma Alpha 
Iota collaborated to produce “If There Isn’t—There Ought to 
Be” in the Wisconsin Union Theatre. “If There Isn’t—” was 
in many ways a revolution in musical comedy. It might be 
more accurately termed a “dansical,” since the music and the 
spoken drama acted simply as a frame for the dance action 
which carried the plot forward. The play centered around a 
young inventor and his fabulous machine the Fabricator. The 
Fabricator, ‘when “fed” the barest outline of an idea, trans- 
formed it before the eyes of the audience. It handled music, 
lyrics, and dances, as well as decor. With the help of A-Muse 
and B-Muse, the presiding deities, “If There Isn't—’” lifted a 
satirical lorgnette at as many contemporary foibles and failings 
as could be properly laughed at in two hours, with special focus 
on the relentless search for “an easy way” which seems to en- 
gross so many of us in this twentieth century. 

With the assistance of Edwin O. Hoppe, director of physical 
education in the Milwaukee public schools, an Elementary 
Physical Education Teachers Club for Men has been organized. 

Eight meetings dealing with the training of rural teachers 
were held recently at selected county normal schools through- 
out the state. Orlo Miller, coordinator of health, physical 
education, and safety for the State Department spoke of the 
skills, experiences, and understandings which rural teachers 
should have in health and physical education. Most of the 
afternoon was devoted to giving the county normal school 
students actual experience in selected physical education 
activities. 

After the lapse of a year, work has again started on the de- 
velopment of a script for a motion picture on physical educa- 
tion. Actively cooperating in the completion of the work are 
representatives of the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Asso- 
ciation, the State Department of Public Instruction, the phys- 
ical education department, and the audio-visual education de- 
partment of the University. 

On May 6 and 7, members of the La Crosse State Teachers 
College Orchesis group presented their spring dance program. 
It was entitled “Excursion on the Mississippi.” The dancers 
portrayed the various peoples en route, and through simple but 
effective costuming, good lighting, and excellent movement 
the audience shared in the meeting of Indians, settlers, indus- 
trialists, cotton pickers, southern belles and folk of the levee. 
The concluding number was a most effective Mardi Gras. 


Ee ee . « » By Paul &. Landis 


The following officers of the Ohio Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation were re-elected at the 
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annual meeting of the state association which was held in 

Cleveland, Ohio, on March 24, 1949, at the Hotel Cleveland: 

president, Edwina Jones, supervisor of physical education, 

Cleveland, Ohio; vice president, M. D. Sheatsley, director of 

health and physical education, Columbus, Ohio; treasurer, War- 

ren E. Steller, Bowling Green State University, Bowling 

Green, Ohio; secretary, Paul E. Landis, state supervisor, 

Columbus, Ohio; editor, D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univer- 

sity, Columbus, Ohio; business manager, George Seedhouse, 

assistant commissioner of recreation, Cleveland, Ohio; repre- 
sentative to AAHPER, Carl Nessley, Ohio University, Athens, 

Ohio. 

The Legislative Council of the Ohio State Association met 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on March 24, 1949, at the Hotel Cleve- 
land. Reports were given as follows: 

Warren E. Steller, treasurer, reported a balance of $1,144.47 
in the treasury; George Seedhouse, business manager, gave a 
report on the membership campaign and the association direc- 
tory; D. Oberteuffer, editor, presented a summary of articles 
published in the Athlete since 1943; Grace Daviess, chairman, 
discussed the highlights of the proposed revisions for Meri- 
torious Awards; P. C. Bechtel, chairman, presented the pro- 
posed revisions on the constitution of the state association; 
James Humphrey, chairman, discussed the elementary physical 
education workshops, sponsored by the state association; and 
Paul E. Landis, secretary, reported on the year’s activities 
in the state association. All reports were accepted. 

Action was taken on the following: 

1. That recommendations be made to the district officers that 
some uniformity of election of district officers be followed. 
This applies to the official titles of officers as well as to 
the number of officers to be elected. 

2. That the fiscal year for membership in the state association 
be November 1 to October 31. 

3. That the membership campaign begin on October 1, 1949. 

4. Election of officers as reported elsewhere in this column. 

Several health education workshops will be held during the 
summer of 1949 for all who are interested in the school health 
program. 


Each of the six teacher-training institutions in Ohio, cooper- 
ating with the State Departments of Education, Health, and 
Welfare in the school and community health education program 
will hold one or more health education institutes during the 
summer. These workshops will be designed for health educa- 
tion teachers, school administrators, nurses, and other indi- 
viduals responsible for the development of functional health 
education programs in their communities. Dates on which 
these workshops will be held are as follows: 


Bowling Green State University July 11-16, Health Education 
Kent State University June 13-17, School and Com- 
munity Health Education 
June 20-24, Social Hygiene 
Aug. 8-19, Health Leaders 

and Administrators 


Miami University June 13-24 
Ohio State University June 21-July 9 
Ohio University June 23-24 
University of Cincinnati June 21-July 9 


For full details concerning the program, fees, credit, and 
reservations, write to the Director of Summer Session of 
any of the above-named universities. 

The Transportation Division of the State Department of 
Education conducted 26 one-day county institutes for Ohio's 
school bus drivers early this year. 


Three phases considered by Earl C. Welshimer, supervisor 
of transportation, to be the most important to the school bus 
driver were chosen for discussion: 

1. Laws, rules, and regulations, under the supervision of 
Lt. M. A. Mock of the State Highway Patrol, were presented 
by the sergeant in charge of each highway patrol division. 

2. Preventative maintenance, under the supervision of Joseph 
R. Strobel, director of vocational education, was presented by 
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L. C. Marousch, instructor in the Trade School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

3. Safety, under the supervision of the State Department of 
Education, was presented by E. C. Welshimer, George W. 
Thomas, and R. M. Eyman of the State Transportation De- 
partment, assisted by W. J. Knight, traffic safety supervisor 
of the Highway Department. 

The meetings were held in the following counties: Ashland, 
Brown, Carroll, Clinton, Coshocton, Cuyahoga, Darke, Dela- 
ware, Fairfield, Fayette, Hancock, Lawrence, Licking, Madison, 
Mahoning, Medina, Mercer, Morgan, Perry, Portage, Preble, 
Ross, Sandusky, Seneca, Shelby, and Tuscarawas. The re- 
sponse was very enthusiastic, and the meetings well attended. 

The Men’s Physical Education Section of the Ohio College 
Association held its annual meeting in Columbus, Ohio, on 
April 8, 1949, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. The program 
consisted of the following addresses: “Review of the Midwest 
Physical Education Convention,” Lyle K. Butler, Oberlin Col- 
lege; “Implications of the Jackson’s Mill Conference for Pro- 
fessional Education in Ohio,” Wesley Cushman, Ohio State 
University; “Future Developments in the Professional Cur- 
riculum in Ohio Colleges,” Paui E. Landis, State Department 
of Education; and “Vision in Relation to Motor Learning,” 
Hoyt L. Sherman, Ohio State University. 

Newly elected officers for 1949-50 are D. Oberteuffer, presi- 
dent, Ohio State University; Charles Mileham, vice presdent, 
University of Cincinnati; Carl Nessley, permanent secretary- 
treasurer, Ohio University. 

O. Clinton Bird, director of physical welfare at Ohio Uni- 
versity in Athens, died in Columbus on September 5, 1948. 
From 1912 to 1915 he was a teacher in the Minneapolis public 
He became freshman football coach at Ohio State 
University in 1918. In 1920 he went to Alabama as state 
director of physical education but returned to Ohio in 1922 
to become director of physical welfare and of athletics at 
Ohio University. 

Mr. Bird was recognized in the Athens Community for his 
unceasing work for the Community Chest, County Tuberculosis 
Association, and civilian defense. The dean of the college said 
of him, “Wherever the health and physical welfare of young 
people was an issue Professor Bird could be counted upon 
to make a significant contribution.” He is survived by his 
wife, and a son and daughter. 


schools. 


ILLINOIS... . . . . « « By Clifford E. Horton 


A bulletin on homemade equipment prepared by the State 
Department of Public Instruction and first offered in 1946 
has been revised and is available for distribution to schools 
of the state. It contains many new suggestions on homemade 
equipment that should be extremely valuable for schools work- 
ing on a reduced budget. John O. Attebery of Morrisonville 
is credited with many of the original suggestions contained 
in the bulletin. 

The State Department has also. issued a sheet of eighteen 
printed suggestions concerning noon recreation programs. 

Ray Duncan, state director, called a meeting of directors 
of programs of health and physical education in the colleges 
of Illinois at Pere Marquette State Park May 9 and 10 to 
discuss the program of professional preparation of teachers of 
health and physical education in the State of Illinois. 

Last year a similar meeting was held to discuss the content 
of the elementary and secondary school programs. This year’s 
conference used the material from the Jackson’s Mill confer- 
ence as a basis for studying conditions in Illinois. Dr. Ralph 
Johnson of the department of physical education, University of 
Illinois, arranged the conference program. This year’s meeting 
included the women directors of health and physical education 
as well as the men. It is hoped that as a result of this 
meeting, institutions of higher learning in the state who are 
preparing teachers of physical education for the public schools 
will study their professional program with a view to meeting 
standard requirements for the profession. 

On Friday, March 18, the Evanston Township High School 
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girls’ physical education department under the direction of 
Margaret Bourne gave a two-hour demonstration of dancin 
sports skills, and games taught in the regular physical educa. 
tion class periods. The program was especially Prepared for 
the benefit of parents who have shown a lively interest in the 
activities of the school. 

The school of physical education, University of Illinois, has 
this year inaugurated a professional training course for recrea- 
tion leaders. The recreation curriculum is a four-year Course 
open to men only and is designed to prepare students for 
positions as leaders and administrators in a wide range 
positions in private, industrial, commercial, and hospital recrea- 
tion, as well as in departments of public recreation. 

On Friday, April 1, nineteen supervisors of health and 
physical education in the elementary schools of Illinois met 
at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago to discuss problems and ty 
plan for future meetings of the group. The primary Purpose 
of this first meeting was to acquaint everyone with the types 
of programs now being conducted in the public schools oj 
Illinois and to set up a plan for future meetings to discuss 
problems and exchange ideas. 

In a round-table discussion it developed that, of the nineteen 
systems represented, all felt that two important points should 
be stressed: (1) the classroom teacher needs help in teaching 
physical education ;-and (2) teacher-training institutions should 
prepare the classroom teacher to teach physical education rather 
than permit her to complete her training with nothing more 
than service classes in physical education as her background, 

The Girls’ Athletic Association at Robinson High School 
sponsored a physical education demonstration by the girls’ and 
boys’ physical education departments for the March of Dimes, 
The program ended with a demonstration of square dancing 
after which parents and friends were invited to participate, 

The sixth-grade pupils at the McKinley School of El Paso 
have created a new game for indoor activity. The game js 
a modified type of bowling using folded corrugated paper at 
the head of the aisles to take the place of pins. Miss Clari- 
bel Bartram, the classroom teacher, reports the game to be 
highly successful where facilities are limited. 

Harold G. Weldin, supervisor of physical education and ath- 
letics, Peoria public schools, announces that a new course of 
study is being prepared for the high schools. The plan has 
been on trial this year and will be put in permanent form 
soon. 

Miss Louise Freer, head of the department of physical edu- 
cation for women at the University of Illinois, will retire at 
the end of the present school year. Miss Freer has been head 
of the women’s department at the University of Illinois since 
1915. 

Miss Esther M. Oakes of Oak Park, Illinois, reports some 
highly satisfactory progress with their program of health in- 
spection. This year every child was given a complete inspec- 
tion by a coordinated staff of nurses, physical education teach- 
ers, speech teachers, and a physical therapist. The inspection 
was done early in the fall and has been followed up by a 
program of correction that is proving highly effective. 

Miss Lorena Porter of Glencoe reports excellent results 
through the use of posture pictures. 

Mr. Joe Bradley, director of health and physical education, 
Glencoe, Illinois, reports that the schools there have been ex- 
perimenting with the Wetzel Grid for two years and are 
rather favorably impressed with its possibilities. It gives the 
physical education teacher something definite to show children, 
and it appears to have some good effects as a motivating de- 
vice for the children themselves. 

Mr. Warren LaBounty, supervisor of physical education at 
Galesburg, Illinois, reports that a course of study has been 
prepared for each of the grades in the city system. The 
teacher and the supervisor use this course in planning the 
daily activities. Squads are used in the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. The squad leaders are elected by the class 
and are changed every month. Boys and girls are not sepa 
rated in the classes except for some special activities. 
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HE following resolutions were adopted by the Representa- 
po Assembly at the annual convention in Boston, Massa- 


chusetts, on April 21. 


BE IT RESOLVED that the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation go on record as: 


1. Expressing appreciation to the following groups for their 
demonstrated interest in and support of programs of health 
education, physical education, and recreation : 


a. To the NEA for its many activities designed to improve 
programs of health education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion; and with particular reference to (1) making the resources 
of the NEA Research Division availablé for research on se- 
lected problems in health education, physical education, and 
recreation, and (2) the recognition given to the objectives of 
health education, physical education, and recreation in the 
official platform adopted by its representative assembly in July, 
1948. 

b. To the International Mental Hygiene Association for 
inviting the AAHPER, as the representative division of the 
NEA, to become one of twelve charter members of the Associ- 
ation. 

c. To the School Health Section of the American Public 
Health Association for their cooperation on the joint project 
which resulted in “A Statement of Relationships of Voluntary 
Health Agencies to the School Health Program.” 

d. To the National Commission on Safety Education for 
initiating a joint committee for the preparation of a bulletin 
suggesting ways of teaching safety through physical education 
and recreation in the elementary schools. 

e. To the Athletic Institute for financing the Jackson’s 
Mill National Conference on Undergraduate Professional Pre- 
paration in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, for publishing the report, and for its production and dis- 
tribution at cost of films and film slides on the teaching of 
sports. 

f. To the International Congress on Physical Education, 
Recreation, and Rehabilitation for inviting delegates from the 
profession. 

g. To the W. K. Kellogg foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, for its continuous work in the provision of funds to 
initiate and promote functional health education, recreation, and 
camping programs. 

h. To those institutions which so generously responded 
with contributions to the drive of the International Relations 
Committee to send athletic equipment and clothes to schools and 
clubs in Europe. 

i. To the department of Rural Education of the NEA for 
its cooperative efforts in the production of two bulletins en- 
titled Health, Physical Education and Recreation in Small 
Schools—Principles and Procedures of Administration; and 
Physical Education in Small Schools—with Suggestions Relat- 
ing to Health and Recreation. 

j. To the joint committee of the AAHPER, the National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Associations and the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals for their 
work toward development of standards for the conduct of 
athletics. 


2. Reaffirming belief in the necessity for a program of federal 
aid sufficient in amount to guarantee an adequate program of 
public education, emphasizing its belief that federal participa- 
tion should be channeled through the regularly constituted pub- 
lic education agencies in the several states; and pledging con- 
tinued cooperation and assistance with the program initiated 
by the NEA looking toward the attainment of federal aid to 
public education. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Representative Assembly 
Boston, 1949 


3. Approving and supporting the proposed National School 
Health Services Act of 1949 (S1411 and HR3942) ; believing 
that measures of this type are necessary to improve health and 
physical education in the nation. 

4. Commending the Congress for voting approval for the 
participation of the United States-in the World Health Organ- 
ization. 

5. Reaffirming our previous resolution recommending legisla- 
tion which will enable boards of education to expend funds for 
camping and outdoor activities. 

6. Approving and supporting the resolutions of the Joint 
Committee of the NEA and the AMA. (See Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1948). 

7. Approving the recommendation of the College Physical 
Education Association that military training not be substituted 
for physical education, and that physical education be conducted 
by the college department organized on the campus for this 
purpose. 

8. Approving the report of the Jackson’s Mill Conference on 
Undergraduate Professional Preparation in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and recommending that it 
be adopted as a guide for professional preparation in the three 
areas, and that every effort be made to implement the recom- 
mendations and standards contained therein. 

9. Pledging wholehearted support to the National Conference 
on Graduate Study in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, and cooperation in the conduct of subsequent 
studies related thereto. 

10. Urging its members to support in act and spirit practices 
directed toward prevention ‘of discrimination against minority 
groups in sports and athletics. 

11. Expressing its appreciation to Dr. Ben W. Miller, for 
his years of loyal and effective service to the Association, and 
sending him the greetings and best wishes of the Association. 

12. Expressing its appreciation to Miss Bess Exton for her 
fine services to the Association, and sending her the felicita- 
tions of the Association. 

13. Expressing its greetings to the International Congress on 
Physical Education for Girls and Women to be held in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, July, 1949. 

14. Expressing its greetings to the Lingiad to be held in 
Stockholm, Sweden, in July, 1949. 


Resolutions of Appreciation 


BE IT RESOLVED, that we, the members of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and the 
Eastern District Association express our thanks and gratitude 
to: 

Dr. Ruth Evans, President of the Association, for inspira- 
tional and effective leadership, which has been instrumental in 
making this convention an outstanding one in the history of the 
Association. 

Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, Eastern District President, whose 
close cooperation and untiring efforts contributed immeasur- 
ably to the success of the convention. 

Mr. Joe McKenney, convention manager, for his unusually 
efficient handling of the many details necessary to the success- 
ful conduct of the convention, 

The National Convention Program Committee for its co- 
operative efforts in arranging a vital and stimulating program. 

Dr. Carl Nordly, President-Elect, for his helpful services 
and steady guidance. 

Mr. Vaughn S. Blanchard, for his invaluable assistance and 
advice as past president. 

The convention exhibitors for their loyal support, and their 
splendid array of interesting exhibits. 


(Continued on page 417) 
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McGraw-Hill Books 


PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EDUCATION 
APPLIED 


By CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL, Columbia University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Health Education, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. 354 pages, $3.75. 

Here is a text which presents clearly and con- 
cisely the basic concepts underlying the de- 
velopment of health education in schools, col- 
leges, and communities. The author approaches 
the subject with the consideration of the eco- 
nomic, political, and social forces which ex- 
plain the developments in health education, 
and the probable alignment of these forces in 
predicting future developments. The book 
analyzes the health problems facing American 
democracy and stresses the need for improved 
professional preparation for health specialists, 
administrators, and allied personnel. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 


By GEORGE D. BUTLER, National Recreation Association. Sec- 
ond edition. 558 pages, $4.50. 

A new edition of a popular book dealing with 
the methods and problems of organizing and 
administering a community recreation §pro- 
gram. This revision will give the reader a com- 
prehensive picture of community recreation in 
the United States. It includes sections cover- 
ing the nature, extent, significance, and his- 
tory of community recreation; recreation lead- 
ership personnel—its functions, training and 
selection; the planning of recreation areas and 
facilities; recreation activities and program 
planning. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Base-Hit Softball 

BASE-HIT SOFTBALL is a variation of several Standard 

games involving a softball or baseball. It is a game for 
use in high school or college when only a few Students are 
available. From personal experience, the writer has been con- 
cerned with the problem of too many students in a Sports 
activity class. After two softball teams have been formed in 
a class, as many as 6 or 8 men may be left over. 

This game is offered as an aid in the above situation or 
as a playground game. It affords opportunities for the funda. 
mental skills of softball with the exception of base-running 
Base-hit softball may be used in developing fielding skills a, 
well as batting skills. From 4 to 6 players may be used on 
each team. A regulation softball or baseball may be useq 





(REGULAR FouUL Line) 
26 aL a 










but a softball is recommended. The pitcher’s plate is the 
same as in softball (43 feet) or it may be reduced to 3 
feet. Home plate is the same as in softball (or a temporary 
plate may be used). 


Rules 


Each batter is entitled to three swings. He is a batter 
until a fly ball is caught, until he hits a foul fly, or until 
he strikes out. Three foul grounders are out. The ball must 
pass the base-hit line on the fly and not be caught by a 
fielder before it hits the ground. Hits are scored as singles 
and home-runs. If the ball goes over the base-hit line on a 
fly and hits the ground before being caught by a fielder, it 
is a single. If it goes past the fielder either on the ground 
or in the air, it is a home-run. Each single advances an 
imaginary runner one base. The batter hits until he is out, 
or until he knocks in at least one run (home-run or singh 
with the bases filled): One batter may make an out after J 
two hits, or, in other words, the next batter comes to bat 
with two men on the bases. 

Each team is entitled to three outs as in softball. Five 
innings make up a game or a number suitable to the time 
allowed for class. The game can be easily organized, needs 
only a bat and ball, and little supervision. The team at bat 
supplies a catcher for the team in the field. The instructor 
may call bails and strikes or may call the base hits. 


Epwarp L. TEAGUE, JR. 


Guilford College 
Guilford College, North Carolina 
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a Now is the time to order your estimated requirements of Moore 

Ne) Gym Suits and save yourself many hours of extra work during fall school 
opening. When you order Moore Gym Suits now you may specify what- 
ever delivery date you wish, either shortly before or after the opening 
of school, and your Moore Gym Suits will arrive promptly on the date 
you set, ready to be distributed at the first class session. It’s easy then 
to re-order the few additional suits you find you need. 

This fall, why not start your classes promptly—outfitted in the style 
and color of Moore Gym Suit you choose. You can avoid disappoint- 
ment, delays, confusion . . . if yu ORDER NOW. If you do not have 
one on hand, write us for the latest Moore Style Book. Look over the 

‘3 variety of smart styles and eye-catching colors and place your order now! 
7 (If your classes are supplied by a local dealer, write us giving us dealer’s 
name. ) 
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RONALD announces 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
IN SCHOOLS 


By Jessie Feminc WILuiAMs, 
Columbia University 


and Ruta ABERNATHY, 
University of Texas 


HIS text presents materials and methods for courses 

in health education. It will be found to be a com- 
prehensive, realistic survey of the needs, issues, and 
subsequent procedures involved in our national health 
problem. Present traditional school practices are re- 
viewed and the possible necessity for new organization, 
new types of personnel, and new approaches are con- 
sidered and evaluated. 


Contents: Orientation in Health Education. Health Edu- 
cation Personnel. The Nature of the Child. Healthful 
School Living. Health Service. Role of Official and Non- 
official Organization in Health Education. The Teaching 
of Health. Health Education and the Curriculum. In- 
struction in Health. Evaluation in Health Education. 
Health of the Teacher. 316 pages, $3.50 


always a popular text-- 


HEALTH AND 
HYGIENE 


A Comprehensive Study of Disease Preven- 
tion and Health Promotion 


By Lioyp ACKERMAN, 
Western Reserve University 


Here is a new conception of the magnitude and methods 
of hygiene, with the results of the latest research find- 
ings. The author brings together and correlates the 
most recent material on all aspects of the subject, pre- 
senting both sides of controversial topics. Factual sup- 
port is given for all conclusions reached and practices 
recommended. Valuable as a text for college courses 
in hygiene and as a reference source for all profes- 
sionals in public health work. “a mine of information,” 
American Scientist. 895 pages, $4.50 














THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York.10, N. Y. 



















Over the Top 


THE most popular group game played in Woodrow Wilson 

High School is a fast and furious game called “Over 
the Top,” a title which has little to do with the activity 
itself unless it is derived from the fact that the most sy. 
cessful method of evading being hit with a ball is to drop 
flat to the floor as the bail is thrown at a participant, 
that the ball passes over him. “Over the Top” appeals t, 
the skilled athlete as well as to the physically inept. It pro- 
ceeds rapidly with an almost bewildering display of  syh 
fundamentals as throwing, dodging, running, leaping, hitting 
the deck, etc., accompanied by the yells, war whoops, and 
laughter of the exhilarated players. The class period termj. 
nates with practically every participant literally bathed jy 
perspiration. 

Most of the boys would rather play. this game than ep. 
gage in any other activity in the physical education curric. 
ulum. When “Over the Top” was first introduced at Wood. 
row Wilson some six years ago, it rapidly achieved such 
popularity that the *student council requested its inclusion ip 
the intramural program. This was done with 30 players 
chosen to represent each of the five houses in the school jn 
a round-robin tournament. 

This game requires a gymnasium in which the basketball 
court covers most of the floor; otherwise too much time wil] 
be lost in retrieving balls which have left the playing area, 
The basketball court is divided into three parts by marking 
two restraining iines each of which is 25 feet from the 
nearer end line and about 30 feet: from the end walls of 
the gymnasium. Where the containing end walls of the gym- 
nasium are 10 or more feet away from the end lines the 
dividing lines should be painted about 30 feet from the walls, 

The class, ranging anywhere from 30 to 100 boys, is divid- 
ed into two teams by counting off by twos whereupon the 
members of one team take off their shirts and each team 
groups itself in any order behind its respective end lines 
which should be about 5 or 6 feet from the wall. Four 
volley balls or four slightly deflated soccer balls (6 are 
sometimes used for large teams) are then placed on the 
spots where the dividing lines intersect the basketball court 
side lines. If six balls are used the two additional balls are 
placed in the center of the dividing lines, one on each line, 
When the whistle is blown, both teams race toward each 
other with the purpose of getting the balls which are thrown 
in an effort to hit an opposing player. A player who catches 
the ball or is hit by it before it hits the floor or walls is 
out of the game, and he must sit down along the side wall. 
When a team has been reduced to three players the game 
is ended. The team, which has four or more players re- 
maining is declared the winner. Both teams then reverse end 
lines and a new game begins. Teams change “goals” aiter 
each game because in many gymnasiums one end wall is 
often covered with mats behind the basketball court to pro- 
tect players driving in for a lay-up shot. These mats retard 
rebounds of thrown balls which handicaps the offensive team 
in “Over the Top.” 

Rules 

1. Both teams mass behind their respective end lines. 

2. When the whistle is blown the game begins with both 
teams dashing forward to get the balls. 

3. Any player who is hit by a ball before it hits the floor 
or the walls is out of the game and he must immediately 
go to a side wall and sit down. Sometimes a player is 
erroneously hit by his own teammate but he is out neverthe- 
less. 

4. A participant who touches or steps beyond the oppon- 
ents’ restraining line is out of the game. A player may reach 
over the line to pick up a nearby ball, but no part of his 
body may touch the area on or beyond the line. 

5. Kicking the ball and pulling or pushing are forbidden. 

6. If a thrown ball touches a ball held by a player, he 
is out. In other words it is a violation for a player to ward 
off a ball thrown at him with the ball in his possession. 

7. A player who catches a ball thrown by an opponent or 
teammate before it touches the floor or walls is out of the 
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ame. A player who is hit while he has a ball in his pos- 
: sion should, therefore, roll or bounce the ball toward a 
pe le before he leaves the game. Otherwise he may in- 
advertently put his teammate out of. the game. 
8. The ball may not be held more than 10 seconds. 
9. If a ball hits one player and then caroms off into an- 
other player before striking the floor, both are out. 
10. A ball that hits the floor or wall may be played im- 
mediately by anyone in the game. 
SAMUEL M. FELLER 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Queensball 


UEENSBALL has been adapted from a game played by 

the children of Austria. Students in the upper elementary 

grades and junior high school enjoy its element of secrecy. It 
is useful as a lead-up game for volleyball. 

The playing area is a volleyball court. The two teams may 
consist of any number of students but the court should not be 
overcrowded. 

Rules 

Each team chooses a “Queen” (or “King”), two “Ministers,” 
and a scorekeeper. The other players are “Members of the 
Court.” The identity of the Queen and Ministers is kept a 
secret. The game consists of throwing the ball back and forth 
over the net. Each time a player catches the ball, his team 
scores as follows: Queen, 100 points; Minister, 50 points; other 
players or “Members of the Court,” 10 points. 

In order to score, the ball must be caught without a bounce 
and without touching the floor. If a player throws the ball out 
of bounds it must be thrown again by the same team. 

The team reaching 1000 points first wins the game. To pre- 
vent the identity of the players from being revealed, the score 
is not announced until a team has reached 1000 points, at which 
point the teams disclose the identity of the Queen and Ministers. 

With elementary grades it may be advisable for the score- 
keeper of each team to use paper and pencil during the time 
he is scorer, rather than playing the game with the others. 

CAROLINE M. NEwtTon 
F. E. Bellows High School 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Snapball 

‘THE game called “Snapball” is a combination of two other 

games, football and baseball. It is designed for small play- 
ing facilities and can therefore be played on almost any size of 
gymnasium floor, sandlot, or clearing which can accommodate 
a diamond with the bases twenty-seven feet apart. It has an 
outstanding feature in that it requires a minimum of equipment. 
Only a football is necessary. The game is suitable for boys in 
grades 5 through 9, 

Snapball can be played in teams with nine men on each side 
as in baseball, in which case the four bases are used. It can 
also be played like “scrub” baseball, in which a smaller group 
participates and only one base and home are used, and the men 
move up a position after each put-out. 

In the team game the players assume their positions in much 
the same manner as a baseball team would. There is no pitcher 
in the game but a man is placed in approximately the same 
position the pitcher would occupy and is called a “short center.” 
It follows that there is no catcher in the game. However, the 
man playing a similar position is the guardian of the home 
plate and is called a “home.” The remaining seven positions are 
identical with those in baseball and the same names are used to 
designate them; namely, first base, second base, shortstop, third 
base, and the outfield consisting of left fielder, center fielder, 
and right fielder. Usually that is also the order used when a 
team is up to snap, or “snapping order.” 

The game is started by having the first man up place the 
ball on home plate. Then, assuming the position of a football 
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“i, ank Suits 


Famous for 
long wear. 
Knit of two 
ply fine comb- 
ed yarn in 
fast vat colors. 
Copen, Roy- 
al, Scarlet, 
Green. Sizes 
22 to 46. 
Skirtless 
$19.00, Front 
Skirt $28.50. 





Now is the time to plan for your fall term re- 
quirements. Have this one task done before va- 
cation. Provide fresh new suits to promote en- 
thusiastic enrollment when the students return. 
Orders placed early for September delivery will 
be billed at lower prices if reductions are made 


in the interval. 


SUITS TRUNKS 
CAPS ACCESSORIES 


Ocean Pool Supply Co. 


1140 Broadway . New York City | 































center, he center-snaps the ball to anywhere within the field of 
play, after which maneuver he races to first base. From here 
on the game is played exactly as in baseball except that the 
batter, or “snapper,” is not out if the ball he has just center- 
snapped is caught on the fly. It must be thrown to first base 
ahead of him, and he must be tagged out at the other bages un- 
less “forced.” 

The “home” must take his place at least one yard from 
home-plate while the snapper is in a snapping position. 

The “short center” must remain behind his restraining line, 
which is drawn perpendicularly to home plate and a distance of 
twenty feet from the plate. 

The snapper must snap the ball in one continuous motion. 
Lifting the ball, then snapping, is prohibited and constitutes a 
foul. Three such fouls constitute an out. 

The ball must be snapped within the playing field or a foul 
is ruled. 

A man on base must remain on the base until his teammate 
snaps the ball. A lead is not permitted. The penalty is a 
put-out. 

“Bunting” is permitted providing the ball is snapped. The 
ba'! :nay be snapped with the fingers to produce the best “bunt- 
1 effect. 

The snapper must always place the ball with the long axis 
parallel to the playing field, and snap it from that position. 
However, either a spiral or end-over-end pass or snap is per- 
mitted. 

Rules governing baseball are used to cover the remainder of 
the game. 

Epwarp ABRAMOSKI 
Erie School District 
Erie, Pennsylvania 





From the Readers 











Dear Epttor 
For a number of years I have been hoping something would 

be done to make the Journal conform to the sight conservation 
standards. The glazed paper used in the Journal makes it so 
annoying to read that I find myself avoiding reading the 
articles. Since this Association endorses all the standards of the 
various phases of health, couldn’t the Journal put this one item 
of sight conservation into practice by using a mat-finish paper 
for this publication? 

RutH E. CAMPBELL 

University of Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyoming 
Dear EpIToR 

Another national convention has come and gone, but the pain- 
ful memories of meticulously and monotonously read speeches 
linger on. Once again the inadequate self-conscious justifica- 
tions for reading speeches were first given before the speaker 
launched into his set routine. The peak of these perennially sad 
performances was reached in one section meeting at Boston 
when the speaker passed out printed copies of his speech and 
then studiously read it word for word with no deviations or 
explanatory comments. This, it seems to me, is an insult to the 
intelligence of his listeners. 

Isn’t it time that some regard be given to the mere listener 
who attends convention meetings? Does a speaker automatically 
have the right to kill audience interest, as many seem to as- 
sume? In the horribly near future are we doomed to attend a 
convention at which no speaker will talk to the audience in an 
informal manner and establish that all-important rapport be- 
tween himself and his listeners? 

May I raise this final question in all seriousness? Does a 
speaker have any obligation to put in enough time and prepara- 
tion so that he will not be bound to a prepared manuscript and 
will be able to talk to his audience from a few notes? 
Bruce L. BENNETT 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 





William G. Anderson Merit Award 


Mazie V. Scanlan, 1949 





Mazie V. Scanlan was born in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
and received her early education in the public schools of that 
city. She is a graduate of Temple University and has done 
further study at Columbia University, New York University, 
University of Pennsylvania, Temple University, Fordham Uni- 
versity, and Rutgers University. 

Miss Scanlan started her professional career as a teacher of 
physical education in the Atlantic City elementary and high 
schools. In 1926 she became supervisor of physical education in 
the elementary and junior high schools, a position she held until 
1934. She was then elevated to her present position of super- 
visor of health, physical education, and safety for the ele- 
mentary, junior high,.and vocational schools of Atlantic City. 
Her summer school teaching includes courses given at Rutgers 
University and Springfield College. 

Miss Scanlan possesses unusual administrative ability and 
because of this gift has been elected to many important offices 
and appointed to innumerable committees in the New Jersey, 
Eastern District, and national associations. She has served 
the New Jersey Association for Health and Physical Education 
as president and secretary, and the Eastern District Association 
as secretary-treasurer, vice president (physical education), vice 
president (recreation), president-elect, and president. 

In the publications field Miss Scanlan served for five years as 
editor of the News Bulletin of the New Jersey Association for 
Health and Physical Education and on the former Board of 
Contributing Editors of the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education. For two years she was editor of the Service Bul- 
letin of the National Section on Women’s Athletics. She was 
also a member of the committee that prepared the wartime 
Physical Fitness Manual published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Miss Scanlan’s name is well known in allied educational fields 
where she has served on the Executive Board of the New 
Jersey Education Association and as vice president of the At- 
lantic City Branch of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. In 1932 she was pageant director for the National Edu 
cation Association national convention and in 1940 pageant 
consultant for the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 

Our national and Eastern District Associations are indebted 
to Miss Scanlan for her services as convention manager of 
(Continued on page 406) 
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CAN YOU SEAT YOUR 
CAPACITY CROWDS AFTER 
THE TICKETS ARE SOLD? 


There’s only 3 more months before the ‘49 football season opens. Will you have enough 
seats for overflow crowds? You can still get your Universal Steel Grandstands in time for 
opening day. Select your needs from table below or specify space measurements or num- 
ber of extra seats you'll need. We'll send an estimate of their cost. Use the coupon, NOW! 


(PORTABLE WOOD BLEACHERS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE—NOW.) 















































































TABLE OF SEATING CAPACITIES a 
Engineering Dept. 
APACITY 
x rl Rampant o— : —— INQUIRY UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
No. 1 90°0" FOR Champaign, IIl. 
, 10 1000 » i. 
Nos 198°0" 10 1430 PRICES Without obligation to me, send a cost estimate 
No. 4 seve" = — NOW! ae on Plan No. ____.. Our space measure- 
* ments are We need seats 
for persons. 














Name 
Address 
City - State 
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BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 


IYAR TIME SAVING METHODS 
GIVE GREATER ECONOMIES 
+ Hillyard’s Hi-Quality Products will greatly reduce your labor costs 


during the Spring and Summer Clean-up. Hillyard products are de- 
signed to do the work. Their quality is supreme. 












* STAR GYM FINISH—contains 100% Tung Oil, blended with an en- 

tirely new fortified resin. Does not darken the floor. Long-lasting. 
Withstands immersing for two hours in boiling water. Its toughness has 
never been excelled. 


SHINE-ALL —a_ neutral 
chemical cleaner that dis- 
solves dirt G grime quickly. : 
Cleans floors, walls, wood- on oF wee. 
: : - 
work, painted and enameled — | Ra ye 
surfaces efficiently. Does not sanitation problem 


are 
have to be rinsed. — obligation 








> 4 KURL-OFF—this revolu- | Fleer Treatment an/Masntenance 
tionary new varnish and 

paint remover is non-inflam- 
mable, and contains no alkali, 
mineral acids, water or other 
ingredients which might be 
harmful to the floor surface. 
Lifts varnish film almost im- 
mediately upon application. 

; Kurl-Off requires no after 
NO JOB TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR HILLARD “MAINTAINEERS” rinse. It is non-corrosive. 
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MULVARO COMPANY 











free on reuvest 


JHILLYARD SALES COMPANIES §: 





1947 BROADWAY. 


Gan Francisco 10, Calif. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH. mo. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES sewromnnt 





470 Alabama St. 
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For all those things you might 
want to learn about how to 


P The Modess tampon 


Acceptable for advertising in the 
Journal of the American Medical Ass’n 
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stay healthy, happy, comfortable 
every day of the month—read 


“It’s So Much Easier | 
When You Know.” 
{t's for young girls 
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It's for older women E 
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Dept. JH-4, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me free, sample of Meds in plain 
wrapper, plus your new illustrated booklet, 
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our Atlantic City conventions held in 1934, 1938, and 194] 
In 1932 Atlantic City honored Miss Scanlan by selecting 
for the “Woman of the Year Award.” Now, in 1949, the pies: 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recent 
tion honors her as the first recipient of the William G Ander. 
son Merit Award for meritorious service to the field of health 
physical education, and recreation. 





I’M LOST! 
\ Recognize me? I'm the 
® JOURNAL of the American 
Association for Health, Phys. 
ical Education and Recreation, 
and I’m lost! How did | get 
lost? Well, it happened like 
this: I was properly wrapped 
at the printer’s office with my 
owner’s name and _ address 
printed on my cover. With hun. 
dreds of other pieces of mail | 
was carried by train to the post 
office in Crosstown, U.S.A, | 
was later placed in a small box 
that was formerly rented by the 
person to whom I was going. I stayed there several days but 
no one claimed me as they did the other pieces of mail that 
had come with me. Did I feel rejected! After some weeks | 
was taken from the box, marked “Return to Sender” and found 
myself on a return trip to national headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. That meant another long, crowded journey for me. By 
this time my cover was partially mutilated, my pages had been 
torn, and I could hardly be recognized. Furthermore, my owner 
had already complained to the national office about his not hay- 
ing received me. 

I felt very fortunate in being returned because I’ve heard 
that so many of my kin get completely lost and are neither re- 
turned to the national office nor delivered to their owners. 
Would you please aid us in our travels by sending a clearly 
written change of address to the national office just as soon 
as you know you will be moving? However, if you are going to 
be located at a temporary address for the months of July and 
August you need not notify the office of this because I am not 
published during these two months. Just make sure that I’m 
taken care of if I arrive in June after you’ve left your permanent 
address for the summer months. 











Did You Know Thai - - - 


ere PSI KAPPA, physical education fraternity for 
women, announces a Fellowship Award to a woman do- 
ing Outstanding research in physical education, health educa- 
tion, or recreation. The award is to be presented at the 
convention in Dallas in 1950. Any woman graduate doing re 
search work may submit to the committee the title of a research 
problem for consideration and details will be sent to her upon 
request. Contact Dx Elizabeth Moore, Grand President of 
Delta Psi Kappa, of Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 











* * * 


CCORDING to a recent survey of 2,205 families reported 
in the ADA Journal by two investigators, a majority of 
American parents are guilty of marked neglect of the dental 
health of their children. In addition only one person out of 
five has a dental checkup semi-annually and brushes his teeth 
three times daily, The investigators found that the 3-to-9 age 
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was the most neglected. Of this group about one-third 
ta had dental examinations within the past two years and 
a the others in this group who had started dental treatment, 
pie two-thirds had not completed it within two years. 
*x* * * 

T is possible to fly to the Lingiad in Stockholm this summer 
ci American Airlines for $768.60 which is the cost of the 
rip and includes all meals. Sixty-six pounds of luggage 
ite to Lincoln T. Miller in the Washington office 
Airlines, 1437 K Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 

x * * 


HODE Island State College in cooperation with the Ameri- 
Roem Social Hygiene Association will offer courses in edu- 
cation for family life this summer from July 5 to August 12. 
These courses will be taught by Dr. Mabel Grier Lesher, edu- 
cational consultant to the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. Write to the Washington office of the ASHA, 1424 K 
Street, NW, Washington 5, D. C. 


* * * 


round t 
are free. Wr 
of American 


worldwide study in polio research to throw new light on 
such questions as the effect of climate on the spread of the 
disease, comparison of occurrence in large and small families, 
and prevalence in different social and economic groups. About 
500 more samples are needed to complete the worldwide quota 
of 2,500 specimens. San Francisco elementary and junior high 
school students are the subjects for the final phase of the study. 
The procedure consists of taking less than one-half an ounce of 
blood and testing it to determine if a child has ever had polio. 
Part of a blood sample and the active Lansing-strain virus are 
injected into mice. If they resist infection this fact will indicate 
that the child had the disease at one time and built up antibodies 
in the blood, whereas, if the child has never been infected, the 
mice die. 


THE National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis is financing 
a 


* * * 


HE Rudolf Schick Publishing Co. recently published some 
anatomical wall charts. Write to the Company at 700 River- 
side Drive, New York City 31, for details. 
x oe x 
THE University of Missouri’s annual coaching school for high 
school coaches will be held June 16-18 in Columbia. Madison 
Bell, football coach at Southern Methodist University, and 
Clair Bee, Long Island University’s coach, will serve as guest 
professors at the clinic. Don Faurot, athletic director at the 
University, will furnish further details to interested persons. 
* * OK 
(CORONET Films has produced two new films in the field, 
“Improving Your Posture” and “Exercise and Health.” 
Both are directed to the junior high, senior high, college, and 
adult levels. Both are one reel in length and may be secured 
through purchase or lease-purchase for $90 in full color or 
$45 in black and white. They are available through the nation’s 
leading film lending libraries. For further information write 
to Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
a 
HE Medart Manufacturing Co, has produced a new football 
scorer and timer twenty feet long and sixteen and one-half 
feet high. All numeral blocks are two feet high by thirteen 
and one-half inches wide and are weather-proofed. The reset 
mechanism permits setting time from fifteen minutes down to 
any length of time desired. Write the Company at 3535 DeKalb 
Street, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 
x * * 


‘THE 37th National Safety Congress and Exposition will be 

held in Chicago October 24-28. School and college sessions 
will be held at the Morrison Hotel. One of the highlights will 
be a panel of 14 boys and girls from seven cities in various parts 
of the country who will discuss the topic “Students Evaluate 
Driver Education and Training—And How!” For further in- 
formation write the National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 
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Have you ordered your copy of the 
proceedings of the 1949 National Con- 
vention and Third Yearbook of the 
Eastern District Association of thé 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation? 


Use it as a classroom text or for personal 
reference. A limited number of copies still 
are available at $1.50 each. 


READY IN SEPTEMBER! One of the 
most valuable books in our field! RE- 
SEARCH METHODS APPLIED TO 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION has been a project of 
the Research Section of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 


Editorial Committee — Carolyn and Carl 
Bookwalter, Thomas Cureton and M. Gladys 
Scott. 


Some chapter titles —Library Research 
Methods; Historical Research Methods; 
Photographical and Cinematographical Re- 
search Methods; Psychological Laboratory 
Methods; Test Construction and Analysis; 
Statistical Prediction and Causal Analysis; 
Writing the Research Report. 


480 pages. 40 pages of tabular material. 22 
illustrations. Price $5.00 


Publications Division 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


1201 16th Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Pe rn La Z 


Aaieees we 


Please send me ____ copies of the Proceed- 
ings—$1.50. 
Please send me ____ copies of the Research 
Monograph—$5.00, 
I enclose a check [] 

money order [] 


Please bill me. [] 

















HE Meds Division of Personal Products Corp, Millto 
New Jersey, recently published a new educationai 
entitled It’s So Much Easier When You Know. This 12. 


W ould You Like to Borrow a Complete Kit pamphlet answers questions on the menstrual period, sone 
: protection, and the use of tampons. It is available free, on re. 
of AAHPER Publications for Use With quest for personal use, or for distribution to classes in Personal 
hygiene, 
Your Class or Workshop Group? * * 4 


HE American Physical Therapy Association will hold its 
annual conference in Boston, June 19-24, at the Copley Play, 
Hotel. Registration is complimentary to physical educators 
upon presentation of professional membership card. For pro- 





Send your request to the Publications Division, gram details write the Association at 1790 Broadway, Ney 
York City 19. 
American Association for Health, Physical *2: 
; . | Cee College, Leicestershire, England, wij 
Education and Recreation, 1201 16th N.W., conduct its 19th Summer School from July 30 to August 
P 27 with courses in physical training, games, athletics ang 
Washington, D. C. swimming, art and crafts, and drama education. Mr. J, W. 
Bridgeman of the College will furnish more detailed informa. 
tion. 





* * x 


HE Executive Board of the American Public Health Asso. 





As an additional service to individual ciation announces that the 77th annual meeting of the Asso. 
; : Raed ciation and meetings of related organizations will take place jn 
members, libraries, and institutions, a New York City, October 24-28. The Hotels Statler and Ney 


Yorker will be joint headquarters. Details about program con- 


publication mailing list is being aati tent may be obtained from Dr. Reginald M. Atwater, executive 


piled. As of September 1, 1949, all new secretary, American Public Health Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Association publications will be mailed * ok ox 
and billed to listed members. You may [N 1888 teacher-education courses in physical education were 
offered for the first time by any state college or university in 
wish to take advantage of this service the United States at Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 


lanti, Michigan. 


either by returning the attached form, ee 


or by writing directly to the Publications THE Castello Fencing Equipment Company will hold a sun- 
mer fencing clinic in two sessions this summer during July 

and August, each session lasting one week. Write to Sala Des 

Armas Castello, 230 East Ninth Street, New York City 3. 


x kx x 


Division of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 


tion. HE Institute of Technology, Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, Mex- 
ico, will offer a basketball course from August 15 throug 
September 9. The location is on Route 1 below the border 
eee ee ee eee ee en ee ee ee ee = - from Laredo, Texas. Write to John Lawther, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania, for information. 


Standing Order Form * 
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American Association for Health, Physical Education A Tennis Prog ram 
and Recreation (Continued from page 372) 
1201 16th Street, Northwest, the throwing should be over-hand, using one hand. 
Washington 6, D. C. Rules, scoring, and strategy are very easily taught dur- 


ing this type of play. 
The Eastern forehand grip and forehand swing are 
Until further notice, please mail and bill all new pub- demonstrated. A half-circle swing is used for these be- 
lications of the American Association for Health, Physi- ginners. The racket head begins in line with the right 
oa Eeneien ane Canepa Se: hip and swings through, waist high, to the left hip. The 
point is stressed that the racket head should point to- 
Nia dc sharigsh departs sonsnacon in msariocsanadanomrn ward the net at the end of the swing. The racket face 
should be flat throughout the swing. 
A lunge exercise for leg strength is given with the 
hei ise atone Sestocsedspsdsccin thaseogpihasedadnaisieiion . : 
swing. As the student swings through, he steps to the 
left, bending the left knee as low as possible. This is 
or Ee a OT TF Ce es ee Se repeated about fifteen times. 
A series of footwork drills is also given. Five exer- 
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cises are included. Each exercise should be repeated 
eight to ten times. The starting position for all exercises 
‘s the same. The pupil faces the net, holding racket in 
forehand grip, and resting upper racket handle on left 
hand. ‘ 

Exercise 1: The pupil pivots on the ball of the right 
foot toward the right, bringing the racket head back to 
the right hip at the same time. The left side is toward 
the net at the end of the pivot. As the pupil swings 
through, a step is taken toward the net on the left foot. 
A return to starting position follows. 


Exercise 2: A drill for moving up to the ball. From 
starting position, pivot as above, bringing racket head 
back. Step sideward to the left on the left foot. Close 
right to left. Step again to left, swinging through, as the 
last step is taken. 

Exercise 3: Another drill for moving up to the ball. 
From starting position, take two steps forward, starting 
on left foot. Begin the pivot to the right on the second 
step. Continue with the step-close-step, as described 
for Exercise 2. 

Exercise 4: A drill for moving away from a close 
ball. From starting position, take a step sideward with 
the left foot. Cross right leg in back of left, at the same 
time pivoting on the right foot, and bringing the racket 
head back. Step toward the net, on the left foot, as the 
swing is taken. 

Exercise 5: A drill for moving from center court to 
corner of court. From starting .position, take a step 
sideward with the right foot. Close left to right. Take 
another step to the right with a quarter turn so the left 
side is to the net. Step sideward with left foot as swing 
is taken. 

After these drills have been practiced without the 
ball, they are then applied to actual ball hitting by way 
of what Captain Leighton calls the “bench method.” 
This method is the first step in stroke development. A 
stall bar bench is used, which is marked with a straight 
line across the width of the bench. The marked bench 
line is placed in line with the baseline. The instructor 
stands on one side of the berch. The pupil stands on 
the opposite side, at a distance necessary for the proper 
swing. The starting position is facing the net. The 
pupil begins with Exercise 1. Just before he is ready to 
swing through, the instructor drops the ball to the 
bench on the marked line. Before advancing to an- 
other exercise, the instructor should be certain that the 
student is hitting the ball with accuracy. 

The second step in stroke development is the passing 
of a series of stroke tests. Those included under the 
forehand .are: 

1. Bounce and hit twenty-five consecutive balls over 
the net from the baseline. The pupil stands on the 
baseline, tosses the ball underhand to himself, in front 
of his forward foot, steps alongside the ball, and swings 
through. 

2. Bounce and hit twenty-five consecutive balls cross 
court. The pupil stands at the right-hand corner of the 
court and hits diagonally across the net to the opposite 
corner, 


3. Bounce and hit fifteen consecutive lobs. Be sure 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 


Equipment is recognized as a hall- 


mark of quality and unvarying 


performance. 
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to stress the clock pattern of the tennis ball here. 


The complete service is not given to the beginners 
immediately. The pupil stands in back of the baseline 
with shoulders lining up in the direction the serve is to 
go. The ball toss is given first. For this, the racket is 
held straight above the shoulder with the racket face 
toward the net. One ball is tossed up alongside the 
racket face and just above the forward foot. This toss 
is practiced until accuracy is attained. 


For the swing, the racket head begins from .center 
back. Elbow is up to shoulder height. The racket head 
swings up overhead with the arm straight. Follow 
through is toward the net. 

The ball toss precedes the swing. The words “toss” 
and “hit” are standard words for the beginner’s serve. 
When just starting on the serve, the instructor always 
says, “Toss, Hit, Toss, Hit,” so that the timing of the 
swing can be established. 

The tests included under the service are: 


1. Hit twenty out of twenty-five balls into the right 
service court. 

2. Hit twenty out of twenty-five balls into the left 
service court. 

After a pupil has passed all parts of the pre-test, the 
tests for forehand and service, an oral test, and displays 
playing ability, sportsmanship, and neatness, he is 
eligible to receive a bronze medal. These medals prove 
to be strong motivating features in this junior program. 
Having won a bronze medal, the pupil is ready for more 
advanced work which includes tests on the backhand, 
more advanced tests on the forehand and lobs, and 
work on volleys and overheads. The same procedure 
as given for the forehand is also used for the backhand. 

A silver medal is awarded for these tests which in- 
clude, for the forehand: 

1. Bounce and hit the ball over the net, between the 
sidelines, twenty-five out of thirty times. 

2. Bounce and hit twenty-five out of thirty balls over 
the net to backhand corner. 

Tests for the backhand include: 

1. Bounce and hit the ball over the net and between 
the sidelines twenty-five out of thirty times. 

2. Bounce and hit twenty-five out of thirty good lobs. 

3. Bounce and hit twenty-five out of thirty good lobs 
to opponent’s cross-court corner. 

For the volley, the pupil must demonstrate, by hitting 
with examiner, the ability to hit volleys, and the same 
is true for the overheads. 

Also included in more advanced work is the oppor- 
tunity to hit balls sent across the net by a tennis robot 
machine. Balls are hit from this machine at a rate of 
one every four seconds. Direction and speed of the ball 
may be regulated according to needs. If such a machine 
is not available, the instructor may stand at the net and 
hit to the pupil standing across the net from him. 

Other motivating features are club round-robin tour- 
naments, inter-class matches, and various junior tour- 
naments offered throughout the area during the 
summer. . 

The inter-club competition has proved most valuable 


410 








in motivation. The matches are arranged in the follow.’ 
ing manner. One club brings to another club fifteen to 
twenty youngsters of varying ages and abilities, 4 
match consists of one set. Each youngster plays tyo 
or three matches. These matches are, as far as possible 
arranged so that each child wins and loses at least eal 
match each time. The win inspires him. The loss jp. 
creases the desire for improvement. 

It is thus, through hard work on basic techniques ang 
stroke development, plus the added motivating features, 
that many young tennis stars are born. o 


o- 





Professional Standards 


(Continued from page 365) 


in a shorter period. In the second place, we shall only 
attract young people with outstanding ability and gifts 
which we ought to have in teaching, if and when the 
standards of selection and preparation are so high as 
to present a challenge to them. 

The writer is convinced that perhaps the major 
cause of the present critical shortage of elementary 
teachers and the present critical imbalance in the prep- 
aration of elementary and secondary teachers is the 
prevailing low standards of preparation and certifica- 
tion for elementary teachers in 30 of our states. At 
the present time, these standards range all the way 
from 12 hours to 90, and only 18 states require the 
bachelor’s degree. What is the result? Whereas we 
shall need about 105,000 new elementary teachers for 
every year of the next decade, last year we got about 
20,000 and this year we shall get about 24,000; on 
the other hand, at the high school level we are getting 
more than twice the number of new teachers needed. 
Despite the widespread advertising of these facts, de- 
spite guidance programs, despite the advising of young 
people that employment opportunities in the two fields 
are reversed, the production of high school teachers this 
year jumped about 56 percent, (and all these are grad- 
uates) while the production of elementary teachers in- 
creased only 20 percent (and these represent people 
with 1, 2, 3, and 4 years of preparation). 

In terms ,of college graduates the number of high 


school teachers prepared this year will be almost four j 


times the number of elementary teachers. This situa- 
tion leaves the schools facing a deficit of about 80,000 
elementary teachers and a surplus of some 20,000- 
30,000 high school teachers annually. Now there are 
of course many reasons for this situation, but,.as indi 
cated previously, the major reason is the low standard 
of preparation required for the elementary field. There 
is nothing in such standards to challenge outstanding 
young people and they are inclined to choose the field 


’ with relatively high standards. 


Does not this suggest the possibility and the desit- 
ability of your Association pressing immediately for the 
adoption of a minimum preparation program of five 
years in those states where surpluses already exist, 
looking toward the adoption of such a program in all 
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states quickly ? In the judgment of the author we shall 
soon see a concerted nationwide drive to establish this 
five-year standard for all secondary fields. Of course it 
may immediately be said that such a program is out of 
the question until such time as we can raise salaries or 
have a surplus of teachers all along the line, or improve 
working conditions, reduce the load, etc. There is the 
old, familiar refrain that we must freeze or lower stand- 
ards in order to staff our schools. We have conclusive 
evidence that the lowering of standards does not allevi- 
ate the teacher shortage but, rather, makes it worse. It 
seems there never is an ideal time to raise standards. 
During the depression when there were dozens of 
teachers for every job the plea was that this was no 
time to raise standards because salaries were low and 
teachers were not able to go to school; but now there 
is a resistance to raising standards because we have a 
teacher shortage and prices are too high. 

Having attempted to make a case for a minimum five- 
year program for your field, the author would like to 
say that, in the judgment of the Commission, this fifth 
year should be a year of additional preparation and not 
necessarily a year of the usual graduate research pro- 
gram which is quite frequently tacked on to the basic 
professional preparation as a sort of academic and orna- 
mental vermiform appendix. As we observe the trend 
throughout the United States, it appears that this fifth 
year will be integrated with an apprenticeship or in- 
ternship in the field as an actual teacher. 

There is one other point in regard to your Conference 
Report as it relates to the work of the Commission: 
The pattern of preparation proposed in this report is 
exactly the type of pattern that the Commission would 
like to see established in all fields—a sound program of 
general education as the base, properly integrated with 
adequate areas of professionalization and specialization. 
As a personal comment out of his extensive experience 
as a state director of teacher education and certification, 
the author would like to add that it is refreshing indeed 
to encounter professional leadership in a special field 
which is yet able to see the whole of teacher education, 
and with a perspective which makes it willing to ad- 
vocate a balanced program of preparation for that 
special field. All too often the leaders in special fields 
insist upon a disproportionate part of the curriculum 
being devoted to specialization. In the writer’s own ex- 
perience this has sometimes taken the form of demand- 
ing from 80 to 100 hours of concentration out of a four- 
year curriculum; and in at least one instance this de- 
mand was backed up by a threat of withdrawal of 
accreditation by the national, association of that field. 
Of course such programs are not designed to prepare 
teachers but rather to produce skilled personal per- 


formers or candidates for brilliant graduate school 
records. 


3. Professional Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
—The third factor in any sound program to provide 
fully qualified, professionally prepared teachers for the 
schools is the achievement of professional accreditation 
of teacher-education institutions. There are presently 
about 1,700 institutions of higher learning in the United 
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States. Fully 1,250 of these are approved for teacher 
education in some form. Does it seem reasonable to 
assume that three of every four colleges are equipped 
to do an adequate job of preparing teachers? Yet that 
many are approved for some kind of teacher education. 
It is quite obvious even to the casual observer that in 
many of these institutions teacher education is simply 
an adjunct to a general program. In many instances 
this is tacked on and approval sought to bolster enroll- 
ments while the institution itself has a profound con- 
tempt for the idea that there is any such thing as a 
definite, specific, professional preparation for the job of 
teaching. The overwhelming preponderance of these 
institutions operates under accreditation by a regional 
accrediting association which is general in nature; but 
general accreditation of an institution has little more, 
if any, relationship to its fitness for preparing teachers 
than it would have to its fitness to prepare engineers, 
lawyers, or even doctors. This is no criticism of the 
general accrediting association. As a matter of fact, 
these associations have had a profound influence in im- 
proving the quality of higher education in this country. 


The regional accrediting associations do not attempt 
to accredit professional programs; and teaching is, so 
far as we know, the only profession that has not long 
since established its own national standards for institu- 
tions which wish to be approved for preparing its mem- 
bers. This lag can only be explained by the compromise 
of the profession itself with the idea that preparation 
for teaching consists only of specialization in subject 
matter. The establishment of professional accrediting 
of preparing institutions can be done only by the pro- 
fession itself. On this point your excellent conference 
report says: “It was the avowed purpose of the con- 
ference not to serve as an accrediting agency or to 
suggest the machinery for accreditation.” 

The soundness of that statement will be too apparent 
to need any elaboration. It is equally apparent if each 
separate field in teacher education should take an op- 
posite view and attempt to go into the field of accredita- 
tion a chaotic situation would develop. Is it not, how- 
ever, clear that all of us in teacher education must join 
in a movement to bring about universally accepted 
standards for teacher-education institutions ? 


And is it not equally clear that each specialized field 
has not only the privilege but the duty of participating 
democratically in the formation of those standards? 
Who is better qualified to suggest appropriate require- 
ments for your specific teaching fields than the members 
of your Association? 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the writer would like’ to address him- 
self to the bright thread of the democratic process 
which runs throughout your Conference Report. A 
further quotation says: 

Further, in line with the principle of institutional autonomy, 
specific reference to course titles and credits is not made. It is 
hoped, however, that the material contained herein will be use- 
ful to educational institutions in the development and evalua- 
tion of their respective programs for the preparation of leaders 
and teachers. 


In commending the soundness of this approach, We 
return now to the theme with which this paper began: 
‘The practical and the ideal; between these two there 
is no reconciliation, save in the finished work whic, 
their common efforts has wrought.” Perhaps some of 
us would like to see the progress we so greatly desire 
become a reality overnight. Perhaps some of us woylg 
even like arbitrary authority to impose it. But advances 
in democratic education do not come that way. As the 
National Commission and your Association move for. 
ward toward the realization of these desired objectives 
each (and both) can make progress only by use of the 
democratic and cooperative machinery which jg jp. 
digenous to each state. The legal authority for sych 
advance rests with the established state education 
agency. In few states, if in any, is this authority exer. 
cised arbitrarily. In most states definite channels haye 
been established by which consultation and advice from 
expert practitioners in all fields of teacher education 
are constantly sought by the legal authority. 

We have mentioned that in 36 of those states there 
exist state commissions parallel in function to the Na- 
tional Commission. There are in 20 states advisory 
councils on teacher education to the state board of edy- 
cation. In at least six states there is a combination of 
these two representing both the state education associ- 
ation and the state department of education. Thus we 
have the democratic machinery by which the desirable 
standards herein discussed and the recommendations in 
your Conference Report can quickly find implementa. 
tion in state board of education regulations. It is 
through such machinery that permanent gains will be 
made toward the establishment of high standards of 
selection, guidance, preparation, and certification. It 
is through such channels that the five-year preparation 
program must become a reality ; through such channels 
the quality of such programs will be assured. 

Finally, it is through these channels that national 
professional standards for teacher-education _institu- 
tions will become universally accepted. 


None of these achievements can be imposed either by 
the power of expert competency or by arbitrary pro 
nouncements. They will come only through the impact 
upon public opinion of the solidarity and unity in the 
total teaching profession itself, regarding the standards 
which should be established. 

The National Comimission claims for itself no arbi- 
trary powers. It can succeed in its responsibility exact- 
ly in the measure to which it is able to secure study, 
discussion, participation, and agreement upon the part 
of the teachers of America concerning the goals for 
which we all should strive. In this task the National 
Commission invites this great Association to join with 
it in these endeavors toward a common goal. We are 
all members of one body. We shall stand still, retro- 
gress, or go forward as one entity. In turn, the Com 
mission pledges its whole-hearted support to the ex 
cellent program to which your Association is committed, 
as reflected in your Conference Report. Thus will the 
moving configuration grow larger, imperfect men and 
imperfect organizations move toward perfection, and 
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the practical and the ideal move toward the ultimate 
reconcilement, the horizons of which are defined by a 
common belief in the infinite improvability of man. «» 


2 





Workshop Practices 


(Continued from page 367) 


class member participated first as student and then as 
teacher, enabling him to gain a better understanding of 
the problems involved. 

Among the several topics presented was a unit of 
work on Newcomb, another on progression of early 
American play party games and dances, and yet an- 
other offering a succession of related skills and stunts 
which could be used in a free play period, and an in- 
tegrated Indian unit based on physical education, but 
involving music, literature, and art as well. 

In addition to this active participation in the class 
period, each student did research on an individual prob- 
lem, a report of which was written and submitted to 
the coordinator. Other written work consisted of book 
reports the subjects of which were selected by the stu- 
dents. 

Guest speakers gave stimulating talks on the posi- 
tion of physical education in relation to all other phases 
of the elementary school program. These talks em- 
phasized again the philosophy that subject matter 
should conform to the needs of the child instead of 
having the child conform to the requirements of sub- 
ject matter. 

An excursion to the Division of Visual Aids gave 
a comprehensive view of available materials which may 
be used in the classroom to enrich the physical educa- 
tion program. 

As a tangible result of the workshop experience, 
mimeographed materials consisting of reports of group 
activities, references, bibliographies, etc., were made 
available to all. 

Was interest aroused in physical education through 
participation in the workshop? One student reported 
that she felt she could return to school with greater 
enthusiasm than ever before. 

Did the participants gain a background of informa- 
tion concerning the subject matter? In the words of 
another student, “I have gained a much greater per- 
spective of the entire field of physical education through 
the experiences provided in this course.” 

Were practical teaching methods suggested? In an 
evaluation of the workshop, several mentioned the 
value of the specific methods brought to their attention. 
Appreciation for what was perhaps the most far-reach- 
ing result of all was expressed by a student who said, 
“I learned that there can be such a thing as ‘shared 
experiences,’ a thinking, feeling, and doing things to- 
gether which should lead to democratic practices in the 
classroom.” 

_ With a background of understanding, an apprecia- 
tion resulting from experiences such as the workshop 
provided, can one conceive of one of these participants 
demanding that a Duck in his class become expert in 
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running? It may be that the teacher has not discovered 
himself to be like the Rabbit in swimming! The un- 
derstanding teacher now recognizes that the Duck 
should not be pushed beyond his ability in the running 
class, for his forte is swimming, and no limits need be 
placed upon his success in the latter field. 

What is the result of such pedagogical philosophy,? 
We have a class of students becoming socially adjusted, 
emotionally stable, mentally challenged, and physically 
fit, since each is engaged in the pursuit of activities par- 
ticularly suited to his own abilities, but willing to at- 
tempt more demanding skills even though the highest 
standards of achievement are impossible to attain. 

With such a system in action, the Duck will be the 
champion swimmer, rather than an average performer, 
and the Eagle will be trying out his own methods of 
flying, innovations, to be sure, but which succeed be- 
yond highest expectations! The Rabbit once more will 
lead his class in running, but he will have experience 
in being a follower in the swimming class where his 
work is less skilled. In the flying class, the squirrel will 
be permitted to apply some of the skills he has learned 
through his experience in climbing, and the down-to- 
earth Prairie Dogs may have opportunity to apply their 
practical skills in digging during school hours. As for 
the Eel, he will be back on an equal “footing” with 
the others. Maybe he will be valedictorian again, but 
he will earn it! 

And what of the teachers? They are wholesome, un- 
derstanding people whose interest in children gives 
them a vital outlook on life and whose delight in teach- 
ing gives them a zest in their chosen work. «> 





The Riding Center 


(Continued from page 371) 


the standards set up. We agreed that the learnings and 
improvements we made were more important than 
whether or not we “passed the course” and received a 
rating. There is no question but that we view a rating 
with great respect. 

Attending a week or more at a Riding Center has to 
cost money. We all felt that we spent our money to 
advantage. Don’t go to a Center to loaf and show-off ; 
it can’t be done! Neither is it pleasure riding! 

Our experience at a Riding Center was one of in- 
tensity. Jt made a heavy physical demand upon us, and 
for many of us was a period of mental adaptation and 
reorganization. The pleasures of wonderful comrade- 
ship, splendid leadership, and delightful surroundings 
made the work acceptable. We also knew the delight of 
an occasional moment when perfect unity with the horse 
gave that “just right” feeling. 

As time went along I realized how much more there 
was to learn beyond what I could accomplish in the 
short time at the Center. With a year’s teaching and 
riding experience I hope to go back for a review and 
rerating at one of the centers established for the sum- 
mer of 1949. 


















If you plan to go to a Center, give yourself a better 
break than I had. I had not ridden for ten weeks jy. 
fore I went, and I recommend that if possible yoy ride 
regularly and even intensely before attempting such ‘ 
program. 

Some mental preparation is desirable, too. Th 
sources mentioned in the Guide are excellent. Probabjy 
Littauer’s little book, Modern Horsemanship for Bp. 
ginners, would be the best introduction. Be a Bette 
Horseman, by the same author, is also easy to read. 

I have always liked the Ft. Riley books, and Horse. 
manship and Horsemastership is very complete but js 
quite technical. It seems to me better adapted to accom. 
pany the practical instruction than to precede it. Capt, 
Littauer and a good many others have devoted a gregt 
deal of time in assisting this committee to prepare the 
plans and to set up the Centers. 

An outline of lesson plans is also available in mime. 
ographed form ($2.00 from Harriet Rogers), but that 
seems best adapted to use after some familiarity with 
the philosophy and principles of basic riding. 

The members of the committee are at work now plan- 
ning centers for this summer. I hope you can plan to 
attend one! 

Sincerely, 
TAG 


P.S. One of the Centers this summer will be at 
Townline Barn, Erie, Pa., beginning August 22 or 
shortly thereafter. The closing date for registration is 
June 24. The fee is $70.00 which includes room, board, 
livery fee, and NSWA fee. Write to Mrs. C. P. Me. 
Geary, 220 West Ninth St., Erie. 

All fees are payable in advance. A registration fee of 
$10.00 must accompany each application, which will be 
deducted from the course fee, but will not be refunded 
in case the applicant does not attend the center. After 
the closing dates for registrations, an additional $5.0 
will be charged and must accompany the registration 
fee. This additional amount will not be deducted from 
the course fee. The balance due will be paid after ar- 
rival as designated by each, center. 

Applicants for instruction should be either teachers 
of riding or those who wish to teach. Applications from 
college students must be accompanied by a letter from 
the director of physical education or dean of women it- 
dicating that such students are of sufficient maturity 
and experience. 

Courses of instruction will be based on Standards for 
Basic Riding as set forth in the Riding Section of the 
Individual Sports Guide, 1948-50, and on texts listed in 
the bibliography at the end of that section. In addition 
to individual instruction and practice there will be 
demonstrations, reading assignments, motion pictures, 
practice and theory in teaching and judging, and it 
formal discussion groups. One to two days will be 
given to position; three to four days will be given to 
control at the elementary and intermediate levels. The 
remainder of the time will be given to trials for rating; 
if time permits other work which the Center can offer 
and which interests the group may be offered. 
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Ratings will be given the last two days, consisting of 
a theoretical test in writing and a practical test mounted. 
Those attending the Center will be allowed to observe 
and benefit by criticism and discussion of each per- 
"ciation should be sent before closing date for 
registration to Miss Harriet H. Rogers, Chairman, 
NSWA Committee on Riding, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 





The Physician in the Schools 
(Continued from page 369) 


which is provided for such work by the Board of Edu- 
cation. His activities must necessarily be governed by 
the amount of time available which should be at least 
two hours daily between nine and three o’clock. 

8. Are there other functions of the school medical 
adviser ? 

The school medical adviser should be a liaison person 
between the schools, the health department, and the 
medical profession. He should help to interpret to each 
group the purposes, philosophy, and procedures of the 
others. In this way he can help to develop the team 
work which is so badly needed and which means so 
much in protecting, conserving, and promoting the 
health of youth. , 

9. How can the school physician evaluate his con- 
tributions to the school health program? 

The school physician can partially evaluate his con- 
tributions by: 

a. Determining how much of his time is allotted to 
health examinations, medical inspections, and health 
counselling. A certain amount of each is needed, with 
medical inspection warranting the least amount of time. 
Health counselling should take fully as much time as 
health examinations, if not more. The measurement of 
changes in attitudes and habits as a result of health 
guidance is more difficult of evaluation, but there are 
evidences in the laboratory that evaluation can be made 
to a certain extent. 

b. Determining how much of this time is spent in 
the health instruction phase of the school health pro- 
gram. If he is not by training and experience (largely 
in-service) prepared to do an indispensable and im- 
portant part of the health instruction work, he is neg- 
lecting one of his most vital functions. This work should 
include aid in building health education curricula as 
well as some actual participation in classroom instruc- 
tion (this latter necessarily limited, but important to 
properly integrate the school physician, his work, and 
thinking into the basic unity and work of the schools, 
the individual classroom and the instruction and life 
therein). 

_¢. Determining how much of his health examina- 
tions, inspections, and health counselling are followed 
by the necessary steps and procedures to assure proper 
attention to the mental and physical defects and other 
problems thus uncovered or discussed. In other words, 
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what percentage of the above work stops when the 
pupil and the physician leave each other’s presence, 
and what percentage goes on to an adequate follow- 
through ? 

d. Determining the success which the school physi- 
cian has in securing the cooperation of the education 
departments, health departments, the medical society, 
individual physicians, hospitals, and other health and 
civic organizations. . 

e. Determining what part he has played in the de- 
veloping of a school and community health council. «» 
References 

National Conference on Cooperation in Health Edu- 
cation. The School Administrator, Physician and Nurse 
in the School Health Program. New York 10, New 
York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1947. 

Conference on the Cooperation of the Physician in 
the School Health and Physical Education Program. 
Physicians and Schools. Washington 6, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1947. 

Publications of Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education. Health Education; Health Appraisal of 
School Children; The Location, Construction, Equip- 
ment, and Operation of the School Plant in Relation 
to Health; Mental Hygiene in the Classroom; Health 
Rooms for Schools; Practical Procedures for Improv- 
ing Health Guidance and Health Education. National 
Education Association and American Medical Associa- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion. 





Local Recreation Needs 
(Continued from page 373) 


advanced courses in the program listed above plus life- 
saving, portrait photography and tinting, home eco- 
nomics, and social dancing. In the sports program 
many girls and boys put into practice the skills learned 
in the instructional program by participating in 18 tour- 
naments held throughout the summer. These included 
activities such as bowling, swimming, badminton, bas- 
ketball, softball, and tennis. 

Several evening classes were held for the adults, the 
most popular being shop, lifesaving, and Red Cross in- 
struction courses. Much emphasis has been placed on 
family recreation and we find that, more and more, 
these activities are serving a felt need in this isolated 
area. 

Our school district has cooperated with the Indian 
Wells Valley Recreation Program by furnishing equip- 
ment and office help as well as assistance in planning 
for their summer mountain camp. The China Lake 
Elementary School Board’s Community Service Pro- 
gram includes a great variety of activities for individ- 
uals from 6 to 60 with the result that the juvenile prob- 
lem has been cut to a bare minimum in this ever-grow- 
ing, ever-changing area. 


416 








This program is financed as a part of the regular 
budget of the school district. Approximately one-halj 
of the total cost is paid by the state since many of these 
classes are organized as instructional “speciaj day 
classes,” under which the district may receive appor- 
tionments of state funds on the basis of average daily 
attendance. This program is another example of th 
teamwork of education and recreation in a united effort 
to serve human needs. 








Swimming for Negroes 


(Continued from page 379) 





was not included in the curriculum. Eight schools jp. 
cluded swimming and swimming instruction in thei 
physical education curriculum. However, every aj. 
ministrator returning the questionnaire expressed z 
desire to have swimming in the curriculum. It wa; 
felt that swimming had a very definite role in the edy- 
cational scheme. In several cases, it was indicated that 
current efforts are being made to make swimming op. 
portunities a reality. Swimming pools are included in 
present building plans. Some can be expected by 1952, 

Perhaps the most up-to-date swimming plants among 
Negro colleges and universities are the ones at Hamp. 
ton Institute, Hampton, Virginia, and West Virginia 
State College, Institute, West Virginia. Some of the 
other schools with active swimming plants are: Virginia 
State College, Talladega, Tennessee A&I, South Caro- 
lina State College, and Howard University. 

The swimming program at Howard University has 
been in progress since 1924. Swimming and swimming 
instruction has always been an integral phase of the 
physical education program. In recent years the aquatic 
program has received even greater attention. The de- 
velopment of intercollegiate swimming at the Un: 
versity has served as a springboard for the service, pro- 
fessional, and recreational: programs. Swimming has 
gained a position of real popularity. The limited facil- 
ities are taxed to the maximum. Swimming classes and 
other aquatic activity occupy the pool throughout the 
day during the entire school year. 

During the past school year approximately 1000 stu- 
dents received swimming instruction at the University. 
Although this is a relatively small number when con- 
pared with other major educational institutions, it 
nevertheless an impressive start in swimming among 
Negro institutions. In excess of three thousand partic: 
pated in the recreational program. 

The instructional program at Howard University i 
divided into the following categories: beginners, inter 
mediates, swimmers, advanced, water safety, lifesaving 
The content of the various courses follows very closelj 
the pattern outlined by the American Red Cross. A 
large number of the students is included in the first two 
swimming levels. Swimming is only required for the 
physical education major students. All new students 
(male) are required to take the Aquatic Placement 
Test. The APT is an instrument designed to ascertail 
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the swimming status and eventual grouping of students 
for instruction. awe eis 

The increased interest in swimming is not limited to 
Howard University. What has been occurring here is 
also true in several other schools training Negro per- 
sonnel. Programs have developed sufficiently in three 
schools to permit the organization of varsity swimming 
teams. Each of the schools, Hampton Institute, West 
Virginia State College, and Tennessee A&I, carry on 
full intercollegiate varsity dual meet schedules. Other 
schools, although not represented by varsity swimming 
teams, have increased swimming activity on their re- 
spective campuses, nevertheless. _ 

The 1947-48 dual meet swimming season was 
climaxed by a championship swimming meet. This was 
the first championship meet in swimming among Negro 
schools. Participating schools were West Virginia 
State College, Hampton Institute, Howard University, 
and Tennessee A&I College. The meet held at Hamp- 
ton Institute was conducted in accordance with official 
NCAA Swimming Regulations as were all dual meets, 
the exception being the 1500-meter swim, which was 
not contested. 

Interest in swimming here as well as in other schools 
is expanding. Renewed efforts are being made in Negro 
schools in an attempt to meet this interest in aquatics. 
It is recognized that instruction in swimming should be 
a vital part of the training in the schools. Every stu- 
dent should be encouraged and helped to become sea- 
worthy. «» 





Resolutions 
(Continued from page 399) 


The organizations which provided the fine educational ex- 
hibits. 

The various committees and their chairmen who so efficiently 
and effectively planned and carried out the program of the 
convention. 

The Divisional Vice Presidents, Dr. Charles C. Wilson, Mr. 
Verne S. Landreth, and Mr. W. K. Streit, for the stimulating 
divisional meetings. 

All affiliated organizations and groups which sponsored pre- 
convention meetings. 

All speakers, section officers, committee chairmen and mem- 
bers, program and presiding chairmen, and discussion leaders 
for their considerable efforts on behalf of the progress of our 
Association and the completion of many projects essential to 
the success of the convention. 

All persons and organizations not specifically mentioned, who 
contributed to the success of the convention. 

The Boston School Committee, Superintendent Dennis C. 
Haley, Business Manager Henry J. Smith and Assistant Super- 
intendent Frederick J. Gillis for their cooperation in all con- 
vention activities. 

Mayor James M. Curley for his luncheon for the Representa- 
tive Assembly and Local Convention Committee. 

Mr. Fred Potts and Walter Carney of the Hotel Statler and 
their staffs and James Morrison of the Convention Burcau for 
their valuable assistance and cooperation. 

Adjutant-General William Harrison and Colonel Daniel 
Murphy for the use of the 101st Infantry Armory. 

The Fine Arts Department of the Boston Public Schools, 
especially Miss Grace Aznive of Roslindale High School and 
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Paul Hamlet of the senior class for the cover design of the 
official program. 

The Music Department of the Boston Public Schools, espe- 
cially Miss Elizabeth Ann O’Brien, music supervisor of the 
Boston Teachers College, and her students for their program 
at the Opening General Session. 

Mr. Elmer M. Hintz, conductor, and the Hartford Senior 
Inter-High Choir for their program at the Closing Session. 

The pupils of the. Mather School, Dorchester, and their 
supervisor, Clare L. Ennice, for their participation in the 
Elementary and Public School Section meetings. 

To students of Springfield College, Boston University, Sar- 
gent College and Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education 
for their cooperation during the convention. 

The members of Phi Epsilon Kappa, Alpha Zeta Chapter, of 
Boston University; the Boston Park Department and Commis- 
sioner John Murphy; Carl Troester, Orin McCarley, Mary 
Wibel, Elizabeth Avery, Gwin Brookins, and Nan Doust of the 
AAHPER Washington staff for their advice, patience, and 
guidance; the most loyal and cooperative local convention com- 
mittee; the assistant directors and office staff members of the 
Boston Public Schools, Department of Physical Education, for 
their untiring efforts during the past year. «» 


—— 


Dance in the Secondary School 
(Continued from page 378) 





with axial movement based on the rock, forward-back- 
ward, or sideward-sideward from a narrow to a wide 
base. Music like Grainger’s Spoon River lends itself 
well to this development. The teacher might lead from 
the walk into a derived form such as the schottische, 
doing it in folk dance style, then with variations as 
found in old social dance forms or ballroom types as 
described pictorially in Shaw’s Cowboy Dances. 


OTH groups are now ready for a Dance Day where 
they will be exposed to two or three of the forms 
of dance: modern, folk and square, or social. This sec- 
ond feature of the Virginia project, namely Dance Days 
for high school girls who have had little or no modern 
dance, some folk dance, and some incidental social 
dance, serves a dual purpose. It brings dance in two or 
three forms to these students and it emphasizes to high 
school physical education teachers that modern dance, 
when broken down into definite dance skills, can be 
taught by sports persons. 
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After one or two lessons by the college instructor, 
selected group from the schools visited is chosen ty 
participate in this entire day of dance at the ¢ojj q 
If there is only one dance instructor in the College, she 
should attempt but two forms, modern and folk op 
square dance, unless there is an advanced physical edu. 
cation major group to help with the latter form, ang, 
dance club whose members can help with the modem 
dance. If there is more than one person teaching dang 
in the college, the day may be divided into three parts. 
a morning session given over entirely to modern dang 
with one person in charge, and an afternoon SESSi0g 
with one instructor taking a folk and square dance ge. 
tion while the other teaches social dance. Major sty. 
dents and dance club members may help as in the one. 
instructor Dance Day. 

Before starting upon such a venture the college ip. 
structor should contact all division or county superip. 
tendents within the area to be covered, then town o 
city superintendents and their principals, who in tum 
pave the way for direct contact with the high school 
physical education teachers. It works best if the teacher 
can follow up these contacts with an actual appearane 
at each school, teaching as described above, but if this js 
impossible she may have to resort to organizing the 
whole project through correspondence. The best sched- 
ule for the project is to start with schools in the college 
town or nearby towns, then move further afield. If the 
teacher can move no further than her own community 
she has at least an idea of what can and what cannot 
best be taught and can use that as a guide in planning 
the Dance Day. 

Each school is allowed a quota, preferably of senior 
high school girls, but if the quota cannot be met then 
junior high students should be chosen to fill in. The 
basis for selection of participants should rest upon a 


‘consideration of interest and proficiency in sports and 


athletics as well as interest in the related arts of dra 
matics, music, and dance. The final selection should 
not be made by the physical education teacher alone but 


in consultation with the related arts’ teachers and the | 


principal. 
If the college has a recreation association governing 
all the activities of the physical education program, this 


group should assume charge officially as hostesses for J 


the day, apportioning duties among the various dance 
clubs and the senior major students in physical educa- 
tion. Members of the dance club might be hostesses i 
the athletic association does not include dance within its 
organization. Students may help with welcoming and 
registering the visitors, ushering, assuming charge of 
the noon luncheon, acting as assistant teachers, making 
up the demonstration group which will perform follow 














PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS especially women 
are needed in the West. Write for particulars. Free reg- 
istration with 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Columbia Bldg., 
Spokane 8, Washington. 


Other offices: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York. 











Send 10c (stamps or coin) for gold mine of news, ideas 
and special features of value to activity group leaders, 
agency administrators and program directors. 


Trial 5-month subscription, $1.00 
RECREATION WORLD 
1170 Broadway, Suite 604 New York 1, N. Y: 
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e modern dance lesson for high school girls. 
f the day’s program should be sent to each 
high school principal at least two or three weeks in ad- 
yance of the day and it should also be posted at various 
laces on the college campus before and during Dance 
Day to bring it to the attention of the college student 
pody. The program should be divided into at least two 
sessions with the morning session including a lesson. of 
at least an hour and a half in modern dance for high 
school girls. This lesson should be more than a begin- 
ning lesson in dance and should show that there are 
definite steps in the acquisition of bodily skills in dance 
just as there are in sports or swimming. The demon- 
stration should last not longer than an hour and should 
show progressions and developments of the specific 
techniques taught in the high school lesson and should 
indicate how some of these may lead into dance compo- 
sition. 

A square or folk dance session may follow after 
junch. This should be at least a 40-minute period. If it 
is to alternate with a social dance lesson, the period 
should extend to 60 minutes as the bare rudiments of 
social dance can hardly be taught in less time. These 
rudiments may consist of the dance walk, leading and 
following, the basic side step as it leads toward the 
basic forward and backward step of the foxtrot. The 
approach may be made through the waltz including the 
box or square floor pattern, the dance walk forward 
and backward to waltz rhythm, leading and following, 
and a subsequent combination of the walk and the box 
pattern. 

If square dance is offered alone in the afternoon the 
class should include one complete quadrille like Ford’s 
Singing Quadrille or the Red River Valley, and a 
simpler western square dance form like Shaw’s Take 
Her Right Along. This can be left up to the instructor 


ing th 
A copy 0 


who should be guided by the amount of time and the 


kind of dance stressed in the schools of her area. Teach- 
ing dances which the students can do without accom- 
paniment increases the likelihood that the dances will 
be done by the group when they return to their home 
schools. 


The lesson in modern dance should follow the general 
plan basic to most dance teaching. Stretches for the 
posterior and anterior leg muscle groups, or the flexors 
and extensors begin the series. The bulky thigh and 


lower trunk muscle groups are then taken as they lead, 


into the use of the leg as a functional unit. This in turn 
leads into the use of the trunk in relation to movement 
of the leg, and to the trunk as the center of movement 
for the whole body. Particular stress is laid upon the 
function of certain of the thigh, lower back, and abdom- 
inal muscles as they center body weights and parts. 
Preparation-for the development of the contraction as 
basic to movement follows. This brings in the natural, 
instinctive use of the whole back and shoulder-girdle 
group as these muscles move the arms naturally. All of 
these techniques are taken on the floor, particularly at 
first. Preparation for a walk, and an improvisation on 
a 2-beat swing make up the latter part of a sample 
lesson for the high school group. 
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& Your group will capture the bold rhythmic 
. spirit of the dance with this most useful 
instrument. Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her 
own specifications, it is still the choice of leading artists and 
the foremost schools in the country. 

_ Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, 
it lends itself to colorful interpretations of modern, classical 
and oriental themes. 


LIGHT AND STURDY 


Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated rock maple rim 
finished lacquered in natural color. Head of specially selecte 
real skin, with bright nickel-plated straining hoop and eight 
nickel tensioning brackets. In ordering indicate 


S-121: price $12.00, postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 
LAMB'S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 


Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance Drum singly or in 
pairs. Order S-344 at $1.88 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 


“The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ili. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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Second Season 


New York University - Connecticut College 


School of the Dance 
AT NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
July 11—August 21, 1949 
FACULTY 


HAZEL JOHNSON 
PAULINE LAWRENCE 


WILLIAM BALES 
BEN BELITT 


VALERIE BETTIS JOSE LIMON 
ANE DUDLEY SOPHIE MASLOW 
OUIS HORST CARL MILLER 


DORIS HUMPHREY JO VAN FLEET 

DELIA HUSSEY BETTY WALBERG 

Directors: RUTH BLOOMER and MARTHA HILL 

PROGRAM 

Dance Techniques @ Composition @ Repertory @ 
Choreographers’ Course @ Acting for Dancers @ Poetry 
and Dance e@ Folk and Square Dance @ Dance for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools @ Music Composition 
for Dance @ Rhythmic Training and Musical Resources 
@ Keyboard Improvisation @ Dance Seminar @ Experi- 
mental Production and Criticism Workshop. 


Introductory, Intermediate and Advanced Sections 
Undergraduate and Graduate Credit 


1949 AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
August 12-21, 1949 


Valerie Bettis and Company @ Jose Limon and Company 
@ Doris Humphrey, Artistic Director @ Dudley-Mas- 
low-Bales and New Dance Group Company. 


For further information, write to 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE - CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
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aml Accessories for Dance in Education 


The name that stands for 60 years of experience in 
functional design and superior craftsmanship. 


Write Dept. P48 for New Catalogue 





GO... 1612 BRDWY., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
Agencies in all leading cities 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Hollywood, San Francisce 











DOORWAY 
GYM BAR 


Prescribed by doctors and health 
educators for curvature of the 
spine and other physical defects. 
INSTANTLY installed or removed 
in your DOORWAY—no nails—no 


screws — EXERCISES included. 
AVAILABLE AT LEADING SPORTS 
STORES 


Your inquiry invited—write to 
OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave., * 
Chicago 30 Price $6.95 














_ DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On October 3, 1949 a 15 months’ course will begin 
for men and women college graduates who can pre- 
sent twenty-six hours of college credits in the bio- 
logical, physical and social sciences. Selected appli- 
cants having 90 hours of college credit and graduate 
nurses who can meet the above science requirement, 
may be accepted. Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medi- 
cine, Durham, North Carolina. 














IT’S NOT TOO LATE 


to register for the 


TEELA-WOOKET 


Archery Camp. . . or School of Equitation 
Complete courses for Instructors June 28-July 4 
AUTUMN RIDING CAMP and 
ARCHERY CAMP 
SEPTEMBER 1 THROUGH 15 


T.W.A.C. 
For ARCHERY Information ®, For Information on 
write: RIDING write: 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Miller Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys 
450 W. 24th St. I6AJ 62 Ordway Rd. 
New York ti, N. Y. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


















If a demonstration by the college group cannot fol- 
low this lesson something vital to the total dance ex. 
perience is lost. If time does not allow such a demon. 
stration the instructor should show within the lesson 
how one technique can be used with another technique: 
for example, she can indicate that the travel on the floor 
combined with a lift from a stationary base may form 
the basis for improvisation on a spiritual theme. Other 
techniques can be treated in the same way. The demon. 
stration should show all of the techniques as they were 
taught to the high school group, their subsequent anq 
possible development, and the use of some as one way 
to create movement material for dances. If a beginner 
or spectator can be shown how a dance or composition 
evolves from a technique the whole will have more 
meaning. Techniques are not the only means of creating 
but they are one starting point. Students need to be 
taught how to explore techniques before they attempt to 
create. A large or beginning group responds best to 
improvisation by exploring the possibilities of moye- 
ment through techniques learned. 

The whole project at State Teachers College has 
been a trial experiment with the hope that other col- 
leges in the state would follow suit. It has been also a 
project of the Dance Section of the Virginia state asso- 
ciation and with the success of the first venture, the 
State Department of Education, through its supervisor 
of health, physical education, safety, and recreation, is 
taking over the sponsorship so that cooperating colleges 
will not have to follow the trial-and-error method but 
will have a detailed plan to follow. Preliminary contact- 
ing of administrative officials will be less frequent and 
each college will be responsible for the sponsorship of 
an annual Dance Day for the high school girls of its 
area or region, with the help of the State Department. 
It is only through such coordinated and cooperative 
planning that more dance days for more high school 
girls can be a real assurance for the future. « 
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Editorials 


(Continued from page 374) 





is being made to spread responsibilities and to afford 
opportunities for professional service and growth to 
more young members of the profession. To those per- 
sons who so kindly complied with my request for lists 
of such persons I am indeed grateful. 

Two major problems face the profession in the im- 
mediate years ahead. They are in no sense new although 
their magnitude gives every indication of being greater 
in the next decade than previously. The first is in the 
area of professional preparation. Improvement of its 
quality in the three areas at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels is essential and represents a challenge 
to the profession. Curricula of professional prepara- 
tion cannot be_ justified solely for their contributions 
to intercollegiate athletics or increased enrollments. 

The second major problem is related to the current 
and anticipated need for expansion of facilities. The 
present increase in elementary school enrollments will 
be followed by bulges in secondary school and college 
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enrollments. We must join with our colleagues and 
other citizens in planning now if we are to avoid many 
of the mistakes which have been made in the past in 
roviding the facility needs for health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. 

The American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation has attained a status of in- 
quence, prestige, and power without arrogance; it is 
not independent in its efforts but ever seeking coopera- 
tive relationships with other groups interested in, and 
with resources for, expansion of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation programs; it is world-minded 
rather than provincial; it is practical rather than vi- 
sionary; its strength is in the individual professional 
contributions of its members; its strength will increase 
as we, as individual members, lose ourselves in pro- 
fessional service in the attainment of the Association’s 
objectives. 

With sincerity of purpose, professional integrity, 
and unification of effort let us undertake the “Round- 
up on the Range.” —Carl L. Nordly, President. 





The Elementary School Program 
(Continued from page 380) 


However, only a small part of the activities should be 
taught in this manner as mass teaching leads to a 
stereotyped program. 

As much of the play needs of children are met out- 
side of school, much emphasis should be put on ac- 
tivities that can be played after school. A check of 
after-school activities should be made to determine 
whether their play needs are being met. In the final 
analysis the teacher should ask herself, “Have I taught 
the skills which will be needed in more highly organized 
activities or athletics when the child is older?” This 
should certainly be one of the objectives of elementary 
physical education. 

With such training the child will have acquired a 
democratic spirit and will have advanced in social rela- 
tionships, as well as satisfied some of his physical needs 
and urges. «» 





“SWIM-AID”! 


THE NEW NOSE CLIP! 


The most unusual protection for swim- 
mers ever devised! Light - sanitary - 
effective it teaches correct swimming 
form as well as protecting you from 
water entering the nose. 
, At — local Drug, 
Sporting Goods or Dep't 
Store or write to: 


HEALTH-0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway ° Now Yerk 











BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(In affiliation with Tufts College) 


% For young women with college entrance requirements 
a four-year program in physical education or physical 
therapy leading to a B.S. in Education. Physical therapy 
course. approved by American Medical Association. 

% June Camp on Cape Cod emphasizes sports instruction— 
sai ing, riding, swimming, tennis, archery, campcraft, canoe- 
ing. Skiing stressed in winter sports session. Desirable resi- 
dences. Graduates in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions 


109 South Huntington Ave., Boston 30, Massachusetts 














GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 


DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 

cero QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 

GOR \DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
g\ INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


s\0 
ie NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 MARQUETTE * FOND DU LAC, WIS. 





Olympic Quality 


CASTELLO has equipped Olympic teams 
with standard fencing equipment for many 





years. Complete line at lowest prices. 


—CASTELLO is STANDARD for FENCING EQUIPMENT— 
Our new 1949 


CATALOGUE 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


~~ contains an exhaustive list of masks, 
weapons, and other fencing acces- 
sories. It also explains a great deal 
about fencing and 


the different NLA AAL FENCING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
weapons. RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. Pi 


This CATALOGUE is indispensable 232 East 9th Street 
to directors of athletics and coaches. 


FOILS, SABRES, MASKS 
DUELING SWORDS 
UNIFORMS, APPAREL 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
OTHER ACCESSORIES 


See your local sporting goods dealer 
or write to 


merica's Oldest and Largest Importer and 
Manufacturer 


New York, N. Y 
GRamercy 7-5790 
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bless you, 
| mister 


... thousands of Cancer patients are grateful to you! 





Cancer’s annual toll of 200,000 lives is grim proof of the need 
for your continued generosity. The money you contribute 
to the American Cancer Society helps pay for the 


development of methods of treatment which are now saving 





about one-quarter of the people who are stricken with 





Cancer ... people who might otherwise have died. Your money 

supports the work of more than a thousand specialists who | 
are fighting to find the cause and cure of Cancer. 

And it finances a vast education program that trains 

professional groups, tells the public how to recognize 


Cancer and what to do about it. 








Your life—the life of everyone you know— 









is at stake. Your investment can mean 
health and happiness to millions. 
Thank you ...and God Bless You, Mister. 









just mail it to 


Just write “CANCER” on the envelope 
containing your contribution. It will be delivered 
. to the American Cancer Society office in your state. 

























The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this ts 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


Adolescence Problems. William S. Sadler. St. Louis 3: C. V. 
Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Boulevard, 1948. 440 pages, 

9 volume was prepared for physicians, Parents, and 
teachers and is designed to make available for their counsel the 
author’s long experience in dealing with adolescents. The 
author has found that many of the problems young people lave 
brought to him have turned out to be problem teachers, problem 
parents, and problem homes. Consequently, although the book 
is directed primarily to the physician, its phraseology is such 
as to instruct equally the teacher and the educated parent. The 
book is intended as a companion volume to A Doctor Talks 
to Teen-Agers by the same author, which is addressed to 
adolescents. 

Athletic Injuries. Augustus Thorndike. 3rd ed. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Febiger, Washington Square, 1948. 233 pages, $3.75. 
In this third edition the author has rewritten many of the 

sections and brought the text up to date. In the first part recent 
advances in the physiology of exercise are pointed out and a 
new section on physical fitness testing has been added. The 
second and third parts deal with specific injuries incidental to 
athletics. The book should be of interest to practicing physicians 
and to those concerned with industrial medicine as well as to 
school and college physicians, coaches, trainers, and those in- 
dividuals interested in physical education. 


Safety in Sports. Don Cash Seaton. New York City 11; Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 1948. 402 pages, $4.50. 
Based almost entirely on original research conducted among 

several hundred coaches and physical educators by the author, 
this book analyzes hazards of 35 sports and their resultant in- 
juries. It points the way to athletic safety through cultivation 
of skills, positive leadership, and sound organization and ad- 
ministration, 


National YMCA Aquatic Program. Vol. I, rev. New York 
City: Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 1948. 80 pages, 
$4.00. 

This manual explains the organization and complete opera- 
tion of the YMCA National Aquatic Program. It gives prac- 
tical suggestions for operating all phases of the aquatic pro- 
gram. The philosophy, development, and history of YMCA 
aquatics are presented, and the present status and development, 
explained. Included also is a chapter on principles of construc- 
tion and maintaining swimming pools and a section on sample 
materials used throughout the program. The manual should be 
of value to outside groups as well as to YMCA people because 
it lists the YMCA pools now in use, the names of 1200 certified 
aquatic instructors and directors, and gives information about 
swimming championships and records. 


The Round Dance Book. Lioyd Shaw. Caldwell, Idaho: Cax- 
ton Printers, Ltd., 1948. 438 pages, $5.00. 

In this book the author covers about a century in the history 
of old American round dances. Most of the chapters begin with 
a general description and some historical notes. Then the 
standard steps of a particular section are described, followed by 
the variations, and then the derived and related dances. The 
dance instructor, the recreation leader, and the folk-dancing 
group should find the book a help in reference and consultation. 


Primary Anatomy. H. A. Cates. Baltimore 2, Maryland: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co., 1948. 461 pages, $6.00. 
This text of essential anatomy was written for the large 
number of non-medical students taking courses in human 
anatomy, such as nurses, physiotherapists, occupational ther- 
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apists, physical educators, and others. The systematic rather 
than the regional approach is used. The skeletal, articular, 
muscular, nervous, and circulatory systems are treated in 
greater detail than the digestive, respiratory, and genito-urinary 
systems because of their greater value to the non-medical 
student. 


Muscles, Testing and Function. Henry O. Kendall and Florence 
P. Kendall. Baltimore 2, Maryland: Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1949. 274 pages, $7.50. 

Embodied in this text, the reader will find a comprehensive 
and detailed description of muscle-testing procedures and of the 
functional significance of muscle weakness and contracture. 
These procedures form the basis for prescribing specific forms 
of treatment in muscular and neuro-muscular disorders. As a 
background for the book, muscle testing was carried out on 
several thousand patients, both paralytic and non-paralytic, and 
tests and postural examinations were done on approximately 
one thousand normal individuals for the purpose of research. 


The Art of Basketball Officiating. John W. Bunn. Springfield, 

Mass.: Pond-Ekberg Co., 1948. 146 pages, $2.50. 

In this small volume the author provides a guide to judgment 
in the numerous situations in which literal familiarity with the 
rules is only the beginning of correct administration. In an 
attempt to lay the groundwork for attaining the goal of uni- 
formity in officiating and interpretation of rules the author has 
divided the book into three parts: Part I states and discusses 
the basic principles, Part II implements the basic principles, 
and Part III describes the court techniques of officials. 


A Treasury of Parties for Little Children. Judith and Caroline 
Horowitz. New York: Hart Publishing Company, 101 West 
55th Street, 1948. 96 pages, $1.50. 

In this book are contained ideas for 10 different types of 
parties for young children including winter and summer parties, 
indoor and outdoor parties, birthday party, Christmas party, 
Easter party, picnic party, May party, playground party, and 
toy pet party. Detailed instructions covering every aspect of the 
party are presented and include the idea, the invitation, the 
decorations, the favors, the menu, the games, and the schedule. 


A Treasury of Parties for Boys and Girls, Ages 7 to 12. Judith 
and Caroline Horowitz. New York: Hart Publishing Com- 
pany, 101 West 55th Street, 1948. 96 pages, $1.50. 

Like its companion book for young children, listed above, 
this volume contains 10 ideas for parties adapted to the age 
group 7 to 12 years. The instructions are handled in the same 
manner (thai is, they discuss the idea, the invitation, the decor- 
ations, the favors, the menu, the games, and the schedule in 
that order) but the party ideas include a Hallowe'en party, an 
April Fool’s Day party, and a St. Patrick’s Day party as sub- 
stitutes for three of the children’s parties. The authors stress 
the facts that time and energy should be spent in planning 
games and not fancy or expensive dishes, on colorful decora- 
tions rather than fine linen and elegant service. 


Championship Basketball. Adolph Rupp. New York City 11: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 1948. 227 pages, $2.25. 
The elements of championship basketball are discussed for the 

coach, player, and spectator. The first two chapters are con- 
cerned with pre-season preparation and fundamentals respec- 
tively and in subsequent chapters the author analyzes and pre- 
sents the Kentucky methods of passing, shooting, dribbling, 
faking, footwork, and rebounding. Also included are chapters 
of special interest to coaches on such topics as organization of 
trips, tournament play, the practice week, diet and training, 
scouting, and a chapter for spectators on different styles of 
play. 
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How to Live Longer. Justus J. Schifferes. New York City: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1949. 243 pages, $3.00. 

This book presents in brief form an accurate account of the 
disease hazards to which people in the United States are most 
likely to succumb. It is written in non-technical language and 
is based on the most recent findings of public health and med- 
ical authorities and the latest government statistics. The author 
interprets the possible meaning of symptoms but does not 
prescribe, describes the course of major illnesses, recommends 
the sort of medical advice to seek, and tells the type of treat- 
ment one may expect. 


Film and Education. Godfrey M. Elliott, ed. New York City 
16: Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, 1948. 590 
pages, $7.50. 

Here the editor examines in detail the growing importance of 
the motion picture in school and community life through the 
medium of a symposium. It is a practical discussion of the 
present status and uses of the educational motion picture in all 
major phases of modern life, written for the non-theatrical user. 
Each of the 37 chapters is written by an authority on a phase 
of educational film use with which he is most familiar. 


Recent Publications - - 


Suggested School Health and Safety Policies. Compiled by 
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